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PICKING A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


S November and the presidential election approach, voters 
both black and white of the various parties are on the 
lookout for the best candidate for president. A number 

of prospects have loomed on the horizon and as the time draws 
nearer for the convention they become more numerous. Few 
sane Colored men will support the Democratic party, not that 
the past Republican administrations have been perfect, but be- 
cause the Democratic party doesn’t offer even a ray of hope to 
the Colored voter. 

The political history of the Solid South shows that there has 
been a constant effort, and so far it has been entirely successful, 
to keep the dark portion of its population from the polls. More 
than half of the South’s population is black. They cannot vote. 
Nearly all of the South’s white population is Democratic with a 
capital D, and they do vote and thus keep the South under their 
control and the black people under their heels. Because of this 
peculiar situation these black southerners who can’t vote are 
helplessly controlling two-thirds of the electoral votes necessary 
to elect a president. It is a deplorable situation and one that 
needs to be corrected. Until it is corrected the Colored people 
all over the country will be made to suffer. 


HIS situation and its many consequences is causing the 

Colored politicians all over the country to scrutinize closely 
every prospective candidate and under the circumstances they 
cannot be censured too much. One group in their anxiety to 
make some of the prospective presidential candidates show their 
colors, have sent a questionnaire to all the men whose names 
might be brought up at the coming conventions asking their 
attitude on various issues vita] to the welfare of the race. They 
state that they will publish broadcast 
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KEEP ’EM IN THE KITCHEN 


HAT’S just what Georgia is trying to do with our women. 
The Georgians realize that our women are making good 
in many lines. In some of the more thickly populated 
sections Colored women are making a good deal of money as 
hairdressers. As the volume of their trade increases they hire 
other Colored women to assist them. This makes it more and 
more difficult each year for the average white man to obtain 
household assistance and workers for his cotton fields. Promises 
of better wages and better housing conditions did not bring 
about the desired results. Independence and freedom was too 
sweet to the Libranian. So—as a last resort, some one thought 
of taxation. Now in some parts of the State of Georgia they 
are levying such a heavy tax on hairdressing establishments 
that it takes most of the profit to pay the tax. The whites hope 
in this way to discourage Colored business women to the extent 
that they will give up their establishments and seek a livelihood 
in the cotton fields or in the kitchen. But the Colored women 
can’t see it that way. 


MATHEW HENSON 


"THE recent death of the great explorer, Admiral Robert E. 
Peary, brings to mind another man whose name means lit- 

tle, if anything ,to most people—Mathew Henson. He is worthy 
of a niche in the mind of every Libranian. It was Henson who 
planted the American flag on that particular point on the earth’s 
surface known as the North Pole. Mathew Henson is the only 
living man today who can boast of having stood on the very 
top of the earth. For more than twenty years he endured the 
privations that are the natural accompaniment of explorations 
and remains the only living witness of 


these men’s answers. As stated before, == §=Peary’s triumph. This man, Mathew 


they cannot be blamed for desiring to 


know the best friend of the race, but it 
is doubtful whether they will be able to 
accomplish just what they want to by 
means of these questionnaires. In the 
first place they will probably cause con- 
siderable embarrassment. 


The candidate who is really a friend 
to the Colored people would hardly want 
to commit himself for the reason that 
if he did he might lessen his chances 
of every reaching the white house. He 
would pull the northern Colored votes 
and some of the Northern white votes, 
but the average white man in the 
North, and there are many of them, 
who is suffering with a bad case of 
Negrophobia would either change his 
party or refuse to vote at all rather 
tuan help to put in the chair a man who 
openly declares himself friendly to the 
race. So long as the South remains 
solid. we can’t afford to lose too many 
votes in the North because the loss of 
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Henson, is a member of the black race. 
White journalists in keeping with their 
policy of publishing only the disgraceful 
deeds of blacks and withholding the 
good they do, refuse him any degree of 
publicity, but let us hope that the Col- 
ored teacher wil] remember to add Hen- 
son’s name to the roster of those who 
have made contributions to the world 
of science. 


MORE PICTURES 


Most people like to look at pictures, 
especially pictures of friends and ac- 
quaintances. Last month we published 
pictures of all the babies sent us, and 
thus gave the mothers in Mississippi a 
chance to show the mothers in Chicago 
that Mississippi’s babies are just as fine 
as those that live in the Windy City, 
and vice-versa. We are going to print 
in the June issue the pretty girls of sev- 
enteen or over. We want our subscrib- 
ers in Maine to see what pretty girls 
there are in Southern California, and we 









just three Northern states to the other party is enough to put a 
democrat in the chair and give us four years of misrule, 


(Continued on page 18) 
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The Auto-biography of an Ex-Colored Man 


A New Serial* 
By James Weldon Johnson 





SOMETIMES went with my cigar- 
maker friends to public balls that 
were given at a large hall on one of 
the main streets. I learned to take 
a drink occasionally and paid for 
quite a number that my friends took; 
but strong liquors never appealed to 
my appetite. I drank them only 
when the company I was in required it, and suffered 
for it afterwards. On the whole, though I was a bit 
wild, I can’t remember that I ever did anything dis- 
graceful, or, as the usual; standard for young men 
goes, anything to forfeit my claim to respectability. 


At one of the first public balls I attended I saw the 
Pullman car porter who had so kindly assisted me 
in getting to Jacksonville. I went immediately to 
one of my factory friends and borrowed fifteen 
dollars with which to repay the loan my benefactor 
had made me. After I had given him the money, 
and was thanking him, I noticed that he wore what 
was, at least, an exact duplicate of my lamented 
black and gray tie. It was somewhat worn, but dis- 
tinct enough to arouse my strongest suspicions, but 
whether it was sufficient for the law to take cog- 
nizance of I did not consider. My astonishment at 
the ironical humor of the situation drove every- 
thing else out of my mind. 





These balls were attended by a great variety of 
people. They were generally given by the waiters 
of some one of the big hotels, and were often pa- 
tronized by a number of hotel guests who came to 
“see the sights.” The crowd was always noisy, but 
good-natured; there was much quadrille dancing, and 
a strong-lunged man called figures in a voice which 
did not confine itself to the limits of the hall. It is 
not worth while for me to describe in detail how 
these people acted; they conducted themselves in 
about the same manner as I have seen other people 
at similar balls conduct themselves. When one has 
seen something of the world and human nature he 
must conclude, after all, that between people in like 
stations in life there is very little difference the 
world over. 


However, it was at one of these balls that I first 
saw the cakewalk. There was a contest for a gold 
watch, to be awarded to the hotel head-waiter re- 
ceiving the greatest number of votes. There was 
some dancing while the votes were being counted. 
Then the floor was cleared for the cakewalk. A half- 
dozen guests from some of the hotels took seats on 
the stage to act as judges, and twelve or fourteen 
couples began to walk for a “sure enough” highly 
decorated cake, which was in plain evidence. The 
spectators crowded about the space reserved for the 
contestants and watched them with interest and ex- 
citement. The couples did not walk around in a 
circle, but in a square, with the women on the in- 
side. The fine points to be considered were the 
bearing of the men, the precision with which they 
turned corners, the grace of the women, and the 
ease with which they swung around the pivots. The 
men walked with stately and soldierly step, and the 
women with considerable grace. The judges arrived 
at their decision by a process of elimination. The 
music and the walk continued for some minutes; 
then both were stopped while the judges conferred, 
when the walk began again several couples were left 
out. In this way the contest was finally narrowed 
down to three of four couples. Then the excitement 
became intense; there was much partisan cheering 
as one couple or another would execute a turn in 
extra elegant style. When the cake was finally 
warded the spectators were about evenly divided be- 
tween those who cheered the winners and those who 
muttered about the unfairness of the judges. This 
was the cakewalk in its original form, and it is what 
the colored performers on the theatrical stage de- 
v2loped into the prancing movements now known all 
over the world, and which some Parisian critics pro- 
nounced the acme of poetic motion. 





In less than three minutes he 
had won two hundred dollars—a 
sum that afterwards cost him 
dearly. 





There are a great many colored people who are 
ashamed of the cakewalk, but I think they ought to 
be proud of it. It is my opinion that the colored 
people of this country have done four things which 
refute the oft advanced theory that they are an ab- 
solutely inferior race, which demonstrates that they 
have originality and artistic conception; and what 
is more, the power of creating that which can influ- 
ence and appeal universally. The first two of these 
are the Uncle Remus stories, collected by Joel Chan- 
dler Harris, and the Jubilee Songs, to which the 
Fisk singers made the public and the skilled musi- 
cians of both America and Europe listen. The other 
two are ragtime music and the cakewalk. No one 
who has traveled can question the world-conquering 
influence of ragtime; and I do not think it would be 
an exaggeration to say that in Europe the United 
States is popularly known better by ragtime than 
by anything else it has produced in a generation. In 
Paris they call it American music. The newspapers 
have already told how the practice of the intricate 
cakewalk steps has taken up the time of European 
royalty and nobility. These are lower forms of art, 
but they give evidence of a power that will some day 
be applied to the higher forms. In this measure, at 
least, and aside from the number of prominent indi- 
viduals the colored people of the United States have 
produced, the race has been a world influence; and 
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SPRING 


PRING ,the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant 
king; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 


HE palm and May make country houses gay, 
Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all 
day, 
And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay: 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 


HE. fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our 
feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit, 
In every street, these tunes our ears do greet, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 
Spring, the sweet Spring! 


ee ee Ge ae ae ee ae ae ae he ae ae ae oe ae oe ae ae he He ae oe he ae ae ae ae ae ah oe eae ae eae 


all of the Indians between Alaska and Patagonia 
haven’t done as much. 

Just when I was beginning to look upon Jackson- 
ville as my permanent home, and was beginning to 


A Synopsis of the Preceding Chapters 
Will be Found on Page 12 


plan about marrying the young school teacher, rais- 
ing a family, and working in a cigar factory the 
rest of my life, for some reason, which I do not 
now remember, the factory at which I worked was 


*All rights reserved by the Author. 
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indefinitely shut down. 
in other factories in town, some decided to go to 
Key West and Tampa, others made up their minds 
to go to New York for work. All at once a desire 
like a fever siezed me to see the North again, and I 
cast my lot with those bound for New York. 


Some of the men got work 


CHAPTER SIX 


We steamed up into New York Harbor late one 
afternoon in spring. The last efforts of the sun 
were being put forth in turning the waters of the 
bay to glistening gold; the green islands on either 
side in spite of their war-like mountings, looked 
calm and peaceful; the buildings of the town shone 
out in a reflected light which gave the city an air 
of enchantment; and, truiy, it is an enchanted spot. 
New York City is the most fatally fascinating thing 
in America. She sits like a great witch at the gate 
of the country, showing her alluring white face, and 
hiding her crooked hands and feet under the folds 
of her wide garments,—constantly enticing thous- 
ands from far within, and tempting those who come 
from across the seas to go no farther. And all these 
become the victims of her caprice. Some she at 
once crushes beneath her cruel feet; others she con- 
demns té a fate like that of galley slaves; a few she 
favors and fondles, riding them high on the bubbles 
of fortune; then with a sudden breath she blows the 
bubbles out and laughs mockingly as she watches 
them fall. 

Twice I had passed through it; but this was really 
my first visit to New York; and as I walked about 
that evening I began to feel the dread power of the 
city; the crowds, the lights, the excitement, the 
gayety and all its subtler stimulating influences be- 
gan to take effect upon me. My blood ran quicker, 
and I felt that I was just beginning to live. To 
some natures this stimulant of life in a great city 
becomes a thing as binding and necessary as opium is 
to one addicted to the habit. It becomes their 
breath of life; they cannot exist outside of it; rather 
than be deprived of it they are content to suffer 
hunger, want, pain and misery; they would not ex- 
change even a ragged and wretched condition among 
the great crowd for any degree of comfort away 
from it. 

As soon as we landed, four of us went directly to 
a lodging house in 27th Street, just west of Sixth 
Avenue. The house was run by a short, stout mu- 
latto man, who was exceedingly talkative and in- 
quisitive. In fifteen minutes he not only knew the 
history of the past life of each one of us, but had a 
clearer idea of what we intended to do in the future 
than we ourselves. He sought this information so 
much with an air of being very particular as to whom 
he admitted to his house that we tremblingly an- 
swered every question that he asked. When we had 
become located we went out and got supper; then 
walked around until about ten o’clock. At that hour 
we met a couple of young fellows who lived in New 
York and were well known to one of the members 
of our party. It was suggested we go to a certain 
place which was known by the proprietor’s name. 
We turned into one of the cross streets and mounted 
the stoop of a house in about the middle of a block 
between Sixth and Seventh Avenues. One of the 
young men whom we had met rang a bell, and a man 
on the inside cracked the door a couple of inches; 
then opened it and let us in. We found ourselves 
in a hallway of what once had been a residence. The 
front parlor had been converted into a bar, and a 
half-dozen or so of well dressed men were in the 
room. We went in, and after a general introduction 
had several rounds of beer. In the back parlor a 
crowd was sitting and standing around the walls of 
the room watching an exciting and noisy game of 
pool. I walked back and joined this crowd to watch 
the game, and principally to get away from the 
drinking party. The game was really interesting, 
the players being quite expert, and the excitement 
was heightened by the bets which were being made 

(Continued on page 9) 
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BAB PREPARES HERSELF 


By Evelyn Eastman 





CAN’T see one thing to admire in 
that girl, Tommy,” said Mrs. Gray, 
with an air of finality. “She don’t 
know the first thing about cooking or 
sewing and she wouldn’t even know 
what to do with a scrub brush.” 


“Now, mother,’ coaxed the young 
man, stroking his mother’s fast gray- 
ing, crispate hair, “I’ll admit that she 
would rather have on one of those 
fluffy-ruffly dresses and eat chocolates than to do a 
bit of cooking or housework, but—” 





“I’m looking out for your future, son,” cut in the 
mother, “your salary is small and you could hardly 
afford to hire a cook and have someone to do all the 
housework. She’s a pretty girl and all her clothes 
are stylish, but you can’t eat style and you can’t pay 
bills with her pretty face. Tommy, you want a wife, 
—not an ornament.” 


“But mother,” insisted the young man, “If she had 
had a mother to teach her she’d know all these things, 
but she hasn’t and the housekeepers her father hires 
to look after the house don't feel called upon to teach 
their mistress how to do these things.” 


“No one taught me anything, either,” insisted Mrs. 
Gray, “but I had sense enough to know that every- 
thing should be kept in its place and that soap and 
water would make things clean.” 


“There, there, mother, let’s not talk about it any 
more.” The young man took his hat from the accus- 
tomed peg on the hall tree and in a moment was gone. 
Mrs. Gray watched her tall handsome son as he 
strode down the quiet street. When he reached the 
corner he looked back, as was his custom; she waved 
her hand, turned from the window and took up her 
sewing. 


BRONZE vision in a fluffy ruffly yellow geor- 

gette dress met him at the door of Barbara Gib- 
son’s house, for Bab, as her friends lovingly called 
her, always put on her newest and best for Tom. She 
ushered him into a rather untidy living room and 
pushed aside a conglomeration of books, candy boxes, 
and laces that littered the silken surface of the couch 
and made room for him to sit down. 


Tom contrasted the exquisite silk and velvet cush- 
ions of the furniture, the wonderful pictures, all 
splendid copies of the old masters, in their extrava- 
gantly simple frames and deep pile of the blue velvet 
rug with the furnishings of the small “parlor” at 
home. The furniture in this room alone probably 
cost more than all the furniture in his mother’s house. 
Yet he could not but feel that his mother’s tiny “par- 
lor” was to be preferred, for every bit of the old- 
fashioned walnut furniture was polished each week 
until it shone, the glasses that covered the inexpensive 
pictures were clear and dustless, the Brussels carpet 
with its red flowers and blue leaves was free from 
lint and dust and the window box, with its geraniums 
all in bloom, the canary, the goldfish and the bright 
yellow sunshine streaming through the tiny window 
panes gave the room a homey, cheerful atmosphere 
that was wholly lacking in this exquisitely furnished, 
untidy, sunless room. 


“Oh, Tommy,” exclaimed the girl, “I have some- 
thing wonderful to show you.” She danced off and 
after what seemed an eternity to the young man, she 
returned with an immense hat box. 


“Now shut your eyes,’ she demanded, and in a mo- 
ment or two she asked him to open them again. 


Tom Gray looked. It was a wonderful hat of some 
strange material that looked like gold and then like 
a veritable rainbow. Beneath its shining golden 
brim the -girl’s black eyes dancer merrily and her 
cheeks glowed red beneath them. 


“I don’ believe you like my hat,” she pouted. “You 
haven't said one nice thing about it.” 


“Yes, I like your hat, Bab,’ said the young man, 
“it is very pretty—but—” 


“But what?’ the girl demanded. 








Barbara learns that mere beauty weighs but little in the 
scale of wifely virtues 












“Well, Bab, I was asking myself how I could af- 
ford to buy you such things when we marry.” 


“Tommy,” said the girl seriously, looking him 
squarely in the eyes, “your mother has been lecturing 
about the cooking again, hasn’t she? Well, I’m going 
to give her the surprise of her life some day. And 
don’t worry about the hat either. You can trust me, 
can’t you, Tommy.” 


The following week Tom Gray was sent by his 
firm to South America to be gone six months. Bab 
promised to write every day and assured him that 
she would count the hours until his return. 


OM GRAY was an only son, and as he had never 
been away from home, not even over night be- 
fore, his mother was very lonesome without him. 
She had never been alone so long before and the eve- 
nings seem intolerably long and Sundays seemed like 
eternities. Into her lonely heart crept doubts and 
misgivings as to the welfare of her son. His letters 
came at frequent intervals for a while and then came 
the time when he had to go into an interior part of 
Brazil where post offices are rare and traveling is 
difficult. Then his letters came rarely and finally 
they stopped altogether. Mrs. Gray, motherlike, wor- 
ried herself ill. The neighbors were kind but they 
had their own families to care for and Mrs. Gray 
felt that she would have to find someone to come and 
stay with her until she felt stronger or until the 
knowledge of her son’s safety put her mind at ease. 
One day the following ad appeared in a local paper: 


WANTED--Young woman 
assist with housework. 


as a companion and to 
No experience necessary. 


“Why Barbara Gibson!” exclaimed Mrs. Gray the 
morning after the apperance of her ad. “What are 
you doing out so early?” Then remembering that she 
could not afford to be too cordial to Bab lest she mis- 
take it for approval of her fluffy ruffly ways, she 
froze up completely and in the most coldly polite voice 
in the world invited her into the tiny spick and span 
parlor. 


“Please don’t look at me like that, Mrs. Gray,” 
begged the girl, “I came in answer to your ad—you 
said experience was not necessary and I thought this 
would be a chance to learn how to keep house while 
Tom is gone. I went to cooking school a while and I 
worked for three weeks in a millinery store, but at 
the cooking school I only learned food values and so 
far haven’t learned how to prepare a single dish and 
at the millinery store I only learned how to make 
buckram shapes and they told me it would be a year 
or more before I learned really how to make a hat fit 


“Yes, my dear, 
I will 
help you 
and we will 
give Tommy 
the surprise 
of his 
life.” 


to wear, so when I saw your ad I knew my chance 
had come to learn practical housework and everything 
else a wife should know from one who really could 
teach me right.” 


M?: GRAY looked at the girl she had always con- 
sidered a doll and the personificaiton of frivol- 
ity. Sincerity was written on the doll-like brown face 
and there was eagerness dancing in the sparkling 
black eyes. 

“Please help me, Mrs. Gray,’ pleaded the girl. 


“Yes, my dear,” replied the older woman, “I will 
help you, and we will give Tommy the surprise of 
his life.” 

When Tom Gray landed in New York three months 
later after a hazardous journey he hastened to the 
nearest telegraph office, wired his mother to expect 
him home next night, then dashed for the railroad 
station and boarded the train that would take him to 
his own peaceful home on the outskirts of Cleveland. 


He arrived sooner than expected and received the 
surprised of his life when he saw dainty Bab, com- 
pletely enveloped in one of his mother’s bungalow 
aprons, her face flushed, her eyes sparkling, as she 
bent over a delicately browned cake she had just 
taken from the oven. Near her in the warming oven 
was a pan of biscuits that looked more like pictures 
than the real article. 


“Tommy,” cried the delighted girl, “just see—” but 
Tommy hugged the little cook, cake and all. 


“Tommy!” she exclaimed when he released her, 
“I’m afraid the cake is spoiled. Just see, it is all 
mashed on one side where you pushed me against it. 
Now it won’t be smooth when I go to put the icing on.” 


Tom seated himself near the stove and watched the 
girl's deft movements as she iced the cake, placed it 
on a pretty cake plate and set it aside to cool. Then 
she removed some of the biscuits from the pan and 
carried them into the dining room. Gingerly he re- 
moved one of the delicately browned discs from the 
pan. He felt sure that it must have the weight of 
lead and the hardness of adamant. But wonders will 
never cease for the biscuits were soft and light. Mrs. 
Gray and Bab had kept the thing a secret from Tom. 
Laughlingly they told their story, and Tom beamed 
with pride on his bride-to-be as his mother said: 


“And Tom, she is prepared now, and I am delighted 
to recommend her.” 


“And what’s more,” added the happy girl, “I can 
wash and iron and sew and make hats, too, and 
Mother Gray says I can clean up the house about as 
well and as quickly as she can.” 
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THE BLOOMING OF THE LILY 


By Alberta Smith 





HE was small, indeed petite is the 
better adjective. Her complexion was 
brown and she had black eyes that 
sparkled with laughter or opened wide 
in wonderment; just now they were 
dancing with merriment. Scarcely a 
year had passed since she became the 
bride of George Deane, tall, stalart, 





Dusk was settling over the city as 
she ran lightly up the steps of the apartment house. 
She did not pause until she reached the third floor 
and then only long enough to erase the lines of fa- 
tigue with a dainty powder puff, dabbed first on each 
bright eye and then on her nose. Tripping softly to 
the door, she opened it, and peeped in. No one was 
to be seen. Still tripping, Helen passed through the 
tiny bed-room into the still smaller kitchen where 
sat her husband looking disconsolately out of the 
back window. She darted quickly towards him, clasp- 
ing her hands over her eyes. 

“Guess who,” she cried, drawing his head back and 
planting a kiss in the middle of his forehead. 

“Peg of my heart,” he said, closing his big brown 
hands over hers, his face lighting up instantly at the 
sound of her voice. 

And who could blame him? Have you ever heard 
the wind sighing through the pines, or a mountain 
brook rippling over the pebbles, or perchance the 
morning hymn of the meadow lark? If so, you know 
the richness, the sweetness, the cadence of her voice. 

She threw her coat and hat on a nearby chair, 
pinned up a few stray locks of lustrous black hair, 
pulled a low stool up to his feet and sat down. She 
folded her arms on his knees and raised her eyes 
toward his. 

“Now, sir, tell me how you have behaved today. 
Did Poy Lee take good care of you and did he place 
the house in order?” 

“Poy Lee has been very good today. Inspect and 
tell me what you think of his work. He did not pay 
the least attention to me until I reminded him of you. 
That touched his stubborn old heart and thereafter 
he was the most attentive to me.” 

He arose slowly and a bit unsteadily, drew her arm 
through his, and led the way proudly to the sink, 
which was spotlessly white, then threw open the door 
into the tiny bedroom so that she could see that all 
was in order and lastly, took her into the living room. 

“Well done, Poy Lee,” she said, “you have not had 
much time for gloomy thoughts today. Dinner at 
six-thirty.” 

She clapped her hands together childishly, while 
George clasped her tightly to him, saying, “Dear 
little Miss Make-Believe, you’re a wonder. You're a 
brick. Yes, you are. If I can ever get out of this 
hateful old house I’ll pay you back in every way that 
I can. Seems ages and ages since I was out.” 

‘All good things come to those who wait,” she said. 
“Now for some supper.” 


HE bustled about singing and chatting merrily of 

the affairs of the day and promptly at six-thirty 
she called, “First call for supper.” It was a meager 
meal but their happiness made it a feast. 

For two months now Helen had been the bread win- 
ner. The first month of George's illness she had 
stayed with him night and day. But the little pile at 
the savings bank had dwindled constantly. She faced 
the coming days of toil bravely and cheerfully thank- 
ful that George's life had been spared. She was an 
excellent stenographer and when she applied for work 
at the firm of Hodges and Gray, where her husband 
had been employed previous to his illness, she was 
immediately accepted. But it had not been easy te 
keep the big black wolf of need away from the door 
of that tiny apartment. She dared not let her spirits 
droop for one instant for George, her beloved hero, 
would surely give up immediately. He, not used to 
enforced periods of idleness, would rage inwardly and 
have a fit of despondency at the sight of the dear, 
tired little face of his wife and only a constant bub- 
bling over of fun could banish it. 

One day as Helen ran lightly up the steps she car- 


ried a small package which every now and then she 
would hug delightedly. 

“Oh, George, see what I’ve brought,’ she cried, 
throwing one arm about his neck and keeping the 
other around the previous package.” 


‘““Well, let’s see,’ he said as he released her. 


Then as she opened it, he said in well-feigned sur- 
prise, “Onions. For the love of Mike what are you 
going to do with an onion?” 

“Oh, shame on you, George, that’s a lily. A lily 
bulb I mean, and when I see the first green leaf I’m 
going to put it in the window so that you can watch 
it grow, and too, maybe Easter I can wear a lily.” 

Thereafter for many days the lily bulb received 
such loving care it could not resist sending up a 
bright green shoot out of gratefulness. 

“See, it lives,” said Helen joyfully one day, “and 
doesn’t it make you feel good just to see something 
green begin to sprout. Seems like something inside 
of you takes on new life.” Straightway she began 
to sing Mendelssohn’s Spring Song. 

As the days passed Helen’s interest in the growing 
lily increased and one day she said, “Honey, this is 
our talisman. If it blooms the spring will bring us 
happiness, but if it dies—”’ she shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 











An Easter Flower Gift 


DEAREST bloom the seasons know, 
Flowers of the Resurrection blow, 
Our hope and faith restore; 
And through the bitterness of death 
And loss and sorrow, breathe a breath 
Of life forevermore! 


'HE thought of Love Immortal blends 
With fond remembrance of friends; 
In you, O sacred flowers. 
By human love made doubly sweet, 
The heavenly and the earthly meet, 
The heart of Christ and ours! 








“All right, Miss Make-Believe, we must see to it 
that it lives or it may prove to be a false talisman, 
for I know that the spring child will bring to me 
health, new life and work again, and to you rest,— 
so happiness and success must follow.” He patted 
her head lovingly! she was such a childly yet such 
a sturdy woman. 


HE days passed and winter was slipping away so 

quietly that no one really knew a change was tak- 
ing place. The lily grew steadly but slowly and just 
so George's health returned. But his impatient spirit 
was so hard to control. 

“Please, Sweetheart,” he would beg, “let me go in 
your place today. You are tired, stay at home and 
rest. I can work now.” 

Helen would laugh, pull his nose and say: 

“Birdie, rest oa litth: longer, 
Vutil the little wings are stronger.” 


At which he would promptly shove his hands away 
down deep into his pockets, slide down in his chair 
and give a disgusted grunt. 

Then Helen would sing, 


“Dearie, rest a little longer, 
Until thy limbs have grown much stronger.” 


In spite of her high spirts her face showed traces 
of the strain but the lily stretching upward sent daily 
messages of hope. Finally came a week of perfect 
spring weather which sent the blood racing through 
the veins in double time. George felt it and was fully 
convinced that winter had gone when he saw and 
heard the signs of spring house-cleaning in the build- 
ing. He bore it one day, two days, three days almost, 
for before the third had gone he found himself vig- 
orously beating two rugs which he had somehow 


placed on the line downstairs. He was hatless, coat- 
less and happy. He washed the windows and wiped 
the walls, but oh, how tired and weak he was begin- 
ning to feel. His head ached and his knees wobbled 
but he could not leave such hard work for Helen to 
do when she came home. Yet what would Helen say 
when she learned that he had exerted himself too 
much? He went slowly down the stairs and tugged 
at the heavy rugs. It seemed an eternity before he 
had them in place again and the rooms in order, but 
Helen must not know how tired he was or she might 
scold. He laid down on the lounge to rest for a few 
minutes and it was there that Helen found him an 
hour later. 


She tiptoed in as usual, face aglow, but stopped 
when she saw him asleep on the lounge. Crossing 
the floor softly, she stooped and kissed him on the 
brow. He did not stir. Next she must see her lily. 
Was it in perfect condition? For somehow she had 
been blue and oppressed all day and it was with great 
relief that she closed her work that evening. Now 
she was home again with George and her lily so she 
was happy. After preparing supper she went back 
to the living room but he still slept. She awakened 
him with a resounding kiss. 


6¢@ UPPER for two,” she announced. 

George arose, smiled wanly, and went with her 
to the table. He could eat but little, so excused him- 
self by saying that he had had a bad case of spring 
fever which made him really too lazy to eat. Helen 
laughed and chatted gaily but it did not seem to 
arouse his spirits. 

‘When all had been cleared away, George said, 
“Now, dear, Poy Lee has a surprise for you. Come 
and see.” 

As they entered the bedroom he turned on the light. 
“Oh,” was all she could say again and again. “Poy 
Lee didn't do all this today, did he?” 

“Yes, every bit and here too,” he said, leading her 
into the living room. 

“Oh, George, it is great, and such a wonderful sur- 
prise. But,’ she added, bursting into tears, “I’m so 
afraid. It was too much for you, I know. I know 
now why you didn’t eat much supper. You were 
tired. You poor, dear boy!” 

They retired early but George could not rest; he 
slept fitfully and his head ached. By midnight he 
was tossing in delirum and Helen called the doctor. 

The morning dawned clear but cold for a strong 
wind was blowing from the northeast. The tempera- 
ture had dropped suddenly in the night. When George 
dropped into a quiet nap Helen slipped out to take 
a look at her lily. Her heart sank at the sight of 
it for the beautiful plant was all limp and drooping. 
The frost had touched its tender leaves. She held 
it at arm’s length for a moment but as two tears stole 
quietly down her cheeks, she set it down heavily upon 
the table. Then dashing away the tears, she ran 
back to George, who once more in his delirum was 
pleading with her to stay at home and let him go to 
the office. 

The week that followed was one of darkness for 
Helen. She worked frantically with George and the 
lily, for it seemed more real now that the fate of the 
flower would fortell George’s fate. Once more she 
coaxed it back to life and her heart almost sang one 
morning when George asked for some breakfast. 
Thereafter he improved rapidly, almost marvelously, 
and three days later he was sitting up. Now there 
seemed to be a race for health between George and 
the lily. But this was a more prudent George now 
who moved slowly about the house and who stood at 
the open window or door each morning filling his 
lungs with the pure ‘spring air. 


INALLY, one morning shortly before Easter, 

‘ Helen was overjoyed to discover a bud, a real 
bud on her lily and George taking on new life, gained 
the permission of the doctor to take a short walk in 
the sunshine. 

All day Helen's heart sang as her fingers flew over 
the keys of her typewriter. Oh, but she was happy. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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HE National Negro Baseball As- 

sociation was formed recently in 
Kansas City, Mo. It is composed of 
eight clubs and will begin its season 
in April. The clubs in the League are: 
The American Giants, Chicago; The 
Chicago Giants, Chicago; The Detroit 
Stars, Detroit; St. Louis Giants, St. 
Louis; The Monarchs, Kansas City; 
The Marcoes A. B. C., Indianapolis; 
and The Cuban Stars, Havana, Cuba. 
Andrew “Rube” Foster is president. 


The National Negro Press Associa- 
tion held a three day session in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in March. Reports of the 
various committees show that the Asso- 
ciation has been successful in most of 
its undertakings and has made consid- 
erable progress during the past year. 
C. J. Perry of the Philadelphia Tribune 
presided. 


The week beginning April 4th has 
been set aside as National Health 
Week. National Health Week in past 
years has brought about wonderful 
changes in living conditions among 
members of the race and in many cases 
has resulted in a great improvement in 
the health of whole neighborhoods. 


Dr. M. L. Moody, a colored man, has 
been appointed Bacteriologist and 
Lecturer on Biology for London (Eng- 
land) University. 

The Colored Men’s Branch Y. M. C. 
A. in Harrisburgh, Pa., held its for- 
mal opening the first week in March 
More than 600 members are enrolled. 


Indignant because Libranians were 
moving in their neighborhood in large 
numbers, a delegation of white women 
in Baltimore took the matter up with 
one of the judges in the city, asking 
him if something couldn’t be done to 
prevent the wholesale invasion of the 
neighborhood by blacks. The judge in- 
formed them that higher courts had 
ruled that the segregation act was no 
longer valid. 


Abyssinia’s newly crowned king will 
visit the United States shortly with a 
view of establishing more friendly rela- 
tions between Abyssinia and _ the 
United States. 


The Colored Protective Association 
of Philadelphia together with several 
other race organizations, met in Phila- 
delphia in February and adopted a 
platform for the coming political cam- 
paign. Among the things they will 
work for will be a representative in 
the Legislature in every northern state 
and franchise for colored people of 
both sexes in all parts of the country. 


Roland Hayes, the noted tenor, will 
leave America in April for a tour of 
Liberia, Egypt, Zululand, Algeria and 
other parts of Africa to study Negro 
music. 


Mr. Hayes gave his final recital be- 
fore sailing in New York on March 
llth. His program included a variety 
of songs by colored composers, includ- 
ing selections by N. Clark Smith, Ger- 
ald Taylor, L. B. Brown, Roland Hayes, 
Daisy Tapley and Coleridge Taylor. 
He was accompanied by Lawrence B. 
Brown. 


The General Education Board found- 
ei by John D. Rockefeller, recently ap- 
propriated $250,000.00 toward an en- 
dowment fund to be used by Howard 
University for medical education. 
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As explained in the November, 1919, issue of THE HALF-CENTURY, we are using the term 
LIBRANIAN to apply to members of the race who were born in America. We do this because so many 


object to the term NEGRO. 





Paul R. Williams, a Libranian archi- 
tect of Los Angeles, was the winner of 
the $300 prize offered for the best de- 
sign for a bungalow to cost not more 
than $5,000. 





Richard Jackson, a young Libranian 
of St. Louis, has been appointed by 
the Congressman of his district as a 
candidate for West Point Military 
Academy. 











Then a gentle voice I hear, 





When Maria Calls the 
Chickens 


By T. H. Shackelford. 
HEN the day is done, 
And the slowly sinking sun 
Fadcs from view out in the rosy tinted west, 








As it calls out sweet and clear, 
Ere the humble village folk have gone to rest: 
Here chickie, chickie, chickie, chick! 








| When Maria calls the chickens home to roost. 


ITH her bonnet of bright blue, 
And her cheeks of rosy hue, 
There she stands beside her mother gray. 
The sound of her sweet voice 
Makes my very heart rejoice, 
And my weary soul again feels gay; 

Here chickie, chickie, chickie, chick! 
When Maria calls the chickens home to roost. 


ND they flock around her feet, 
In their eager haste to eat, 
For Maria has her apron full of grain, 

And she throws it far and near 
And they seem to have no fear, 

As her young and cheerful voice rings out again, 
Here chickie, chickie, chickie, chick! 
When Maria calls the chickens home to roost. 


ND they peck and hunt around, 

Until every grain is found, 
One by one they go to roost then for the night, 

As the darkness settles down, 

O’er the quiet, sleepy town; 
And I faintly hear her in the fading light; 

“Here chicktie, chickie, chickie, chick!” 
When Maria calls the chickens home to roost. 








Chinese and all other dark skinned 
children, who are not members of the 
Caucasian race, must attend the Ne- 
gro schools in the State of Mississippi, 
according to the ruling of Atty. Gen- 
eral Roberson, who says that he inter- 
prets the constitutional reference to 
“colored people” to include all races 
except the white. 


As we go to press representatives of 
eight important southern cities are in 
session organizing a Colored Southern 
Baseball League. The cities repre- 
sented are Atlanta, Nashville, Knox- 
ville, Chattanooga, Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery, Pensacola and New Orleans. 

The Inter-Church World Movement 
has set aside $3,100,000.00 to be used 
for building hospitals for Libranians 
in Virginia, Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
utcky, Mississippi, Missouri, North and 
South Carolina and Texas. A recent 
survey of the south disclosed the fact 
that there are only three hospitals for 
Libranians. These three are in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Jacksonville, Fla., and 
New Orleans, La. 


The State of Kentucky has voted 
$10,000.00 for the erection of the 
Louisville National Medical College 
for Libranians and $5,000.00 annually 
for its maintainance. 


A Libranian was arrested, tried and 
hanged in nineteen hours in Texas the 
other day. Officials there claimed that 
it was a record breaker for “swift jus- 
tice.” One of the white journals in 
Chicago has to says of the case: “The 
‘swift justice’-—catching, trying and 
hanging in twenty-four hours—would 
be more impressive if the man hanged 
were not a Negro. In such ‘swift jus- 
tice’ there is as much race prejudice as 
justice. Justice is never swift, and 
never slow. When it is either, it is not 
justice.” 


A REVELATION 

T was the bi-weekly meeting of the 

Asheville Woman’s Club and the 
members has discussed everything 
from the Paris “Monday hat” to the 
latest bombing crusade. Mrs. Edwards, 
the newest member, had been very 
quiet all afternoon. In deed she was 
the only woman present who hadn’t 
talked almost incessantly. She kept 
here eyes glued on a dainty bit of em- 
broidery she was making and listened 
to the discussions of the other mem- 
bers. 

“What do you think of the situation 
in Chicago, Mrs. Edwards,” asked one 
of the members. “Don’t you think it 
is just splendid the way the colored 
people are fighting enforced segrega- 
tion?” 

“I don’t know, Mrs. Jones,” replied 
Mrs. Edwards, quietly. “I never read 
anything except the Asheville Journal, 
and I haven't seen anything about it in 
that.” 

“Don’t you take any of the colored 
periodicals at all?” asked six aston- 
ished women at once. 

“No, I don’t,” replied Mrs. Edwards 
quickly, “I haven’t seen any yet that 
weren’t full of scandal and I don’t like 
to read that.” 

“That’s because you’ve never read 
the Half-Century Magazine. I’d advise 

(Continued from page 118) 
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A DELAYED ROMANCE 


Part Two of Evelyn Eastman’s New Story of Every Day Life 








-——_—_—_——————— 


URELIA watched the girl as she tripped down ———$—$—$—$—— Hobart senior taking from his vest pocket a folded 


the walk to the gate where Hobart Taylor, Sr., 
racquet in hand, stood waiting. A lump rose in 
Aurelia’s throat, for the boy was the living image of 
his father in the days when Mollie’s wrath had driven 
him from her. She stood there thinking a minute, 


In her attempt to preserve Dolly’s 
happiness, Aurelia found her own. 


pink sheet containing both their names, she remem- 
bers the minister’s monotonous voice as he started 
the world old-ever new “Best Beloved, we are gath- 
ered——” then the golden circlet that he slipped on 
her third finger and finally the blessing and con- 


and picking up a gay parasol that Dolly had left friend. “Just think,” she was saying, ‘’we are to be yvratulations of the minister. 


on the porch, she walked around the side of the married right away.” 
house to tell Mollie that she was going for a walk 


It was a changed Aurelia, all smiles and radiance 


Aurelia looked wildly about her—she didn’t real- that tripped up the board walk in front of the Bow- 
with Dolly. She made her way down the street te ize that things had gone so far. What would Mollie man residence late that evening. 


In spite of the 


the path that led to the seldom used tennis court. say? She ran up to her room to think. Presently awful fact that the stair clock had just chimed 
She was not quite sure just what she would do when she heard them—those children,—go down the walk, eleven, she boldly clung to the arm of Hobart senior 


she got there, but the one thought in her mind v 


cut the gate, and on down the street. Maybe they and without the slightest fear of Mollie, smilingly 


that Dolly should have her chance for happiness an‘ were gceing to the minister’s house; he lived in th: »:t beside him in the old swing. Dolly hearing the 
this time she would see that Mollie did not inter- direction. She must stcp them. They were too voices ran to the porch crying, “Aunt Aurelia, 
fere. It was more than a mile to the tennis court young and they quarreled constantly, and oh dear they're here—Dad and Jack.” A moment later she 
and whcn she had covered half the distance Aurelia what should she do? She snatched her coat from lead a bronze Apollo by the arm and added, “This 


heard quick steps behind her. Turning she faced the the hall tree and ran toward the Taylor residen 


is Jack and Dad says we can be married here tomor- 


middle aged man of the Panama. Her heart thumped Hobart senior was on the porch smoking. She called row and—and—” 


wildly in her breast, hot blood surged in her cheeks. him and without waiting for his answer ran into the 
yard. It took fully ten minutes for Aurelia to ex 
sé XOD morning, Hobart—Mr. Taylor,” she ° y 


ealled. It dawned on Aurelia that she had 
never ceased to love this man—no—not in all the 
years that had passed since Mollie had driven him 
from her. She wondered if his memories were so 
bitter that he would forestall a chance of another 
tongue-lashing from Mollie. He was already at her 
side. He smiled. The same smile that he had given 


“Come on, Aurelia, we may not be too late yet.’ 
They walked in silence for a minute or two and then 
as if by way of apology he added, “I wouldn’t care 
if he had made a start in life, but he’s so young 
and he has only finished his first year in law. It will 


oe be four years before he is able to make a decent 
her a score of years before,—the fac simile of the living for himself alone, much less for two. Be- 


smile that Hobart Jr. was probably bestowing on .iges, J think too much of Dolly to let him starve 
Dolly at this very moment. Her heart pounded with- her.” 

in her breast. The man laughed, and quite without 
any reason for doing so the school teacher laughed 
too. The years seemed to slip away as if by magic. 

“Shall we walk on?” asked the man. 

She dreaded the very thought of meeting young 
Hobart and Dolly. “I would rather not go any 
farther,” she said, “but don’t let me keep you, if 
you are going on.” 

“I'd rather walk back with you, if you don’t 
mind,” the man told her. If she didn’t mind—ah, if 
he only knew how much she really desired his pres- 
ence. 

Their steps slowed to the slowest of saunters. 
When she finally reached home, she guiltily tripped 
up the length of the board walk and found Dolly 
in the wicker chair on the porch. 


By this time they had reached the parsona: 
Aurelia waited on the porch while Hobart senior 
went in to interview the minister. He returned 
shortly. “They haven’t been here,” he said, “let's 
go back to my house; they may be there by that 
time.” 


LOWLY and ever more slowly they made their 
way back to the old Taylor house. A black 
garbed man was seated on the porch tapping his 
fingers nervously on the chair arm, as if tired of 
waiting. Closer observation proved it to be Rever- 
end Moore whom they kad just been to interview. 
Aurelia, more puzzled than ever, opened her mouth 
to speak, then closed it again, remembering that it 
was not lady like to be too inquisitive. The happen- 
Y mutual understanding Hobart Taylor, Sr., as- ings of the next half hour will always be rather 
sisted Aurelia to re-discover all the charming Vague to Aurelia. She has a hazy recollection of 
long walks within miles of Ferndale. Every evening 
found them strolling under the trees, and with the 
closing of school for the long summer vacation, 
many warm afternoons found them in a shady nook 
by the river side. Aurelia surprised her own self 
these days. She wore all the pretty, absurd little ; ? 
frocks that Dolly offered her without a qualm. Mol- °” the result. At times the antics and remarks of 
lie’s sniffs and rebukes fell on desert air. And >°th players and spectators were amusing. When, 
though Dolly’s delicious frankness often made both #¢ @ critical point, a player missed a shot he was de- 
of the older women gasp there was something about luged by those financially interested in hi smaking it 
her that Aurelia envied. Freely, without the least With a flood of epithets synonymous to “chump”; 
embarrassment she would say, “Hobart is the dear- while from the others he would be jeered by such 
est boy. I’m just crazy about him. He doesn’t agree remarks the “Nigger, dat cue ain’t no hoe-handle. 
with me on a single thing. We have the loveliest I noticed that among this class of colored men the 
fusses you ever saw. He’s such fun.” word “nigger was freely used in about the same 
Lovely fusses seemed rather a fragile foundation *©"S¢ 4S the word “fellow,” and sometimes as a term 
on which to build a future, but the girl’s eyes could °f 2!most endearment; but I soon learned that its 
not be so bright unless she was very happy. — positively and absolutely prohibited to white 
ELEGRAMS came daily from New York. In- I stood watching this pool game until I was called 
deed the two spinsters began to wonder why by one of the members of our party, and I followed 
their brother couldn’t trust his messages to the post- them on to the back room. There was a door-keeper 
man. The sight of a messenger with his thin yellow at this room, and we were admitted only after in- 
envelope always made the sisters shiver, but Dolly spection. When we got inside I saw a crowd of 
would take them agily, indeed she seemed to look men of all ages and kinds grouped about an old 
for them each day, rip them open, laugh at their billiard table, regarding some of whom, in supposing 
contents and toss them lightly aside. Once or twice them to be white, I made no mistake. At first I did 
Dolly hugged the little yellow slip after she had not know what these men were doing; they were 
read it. using terms that were strange to me. I could hear 
Then came a wire stating that Paul and his part- only a confusion of voices exclaiming, “Shoot the 
ner would be in town that very night and would take two!” “Shoot the four!” “Fate me!” “Fate me!” 
Dolly home when they went. Young Hobart was on “I’ve got you fated!” “Twenty-five cents he don’t 
the front porch talking to Dolly. Aurelia could hear turn!” This was the ancient and terribly fascinat- 
the girl’s clair voice as she confided to her new ing game of dice, popularly know as “craps.” I my- 





“*____And,” cut in Hobart senior, ““we’ve just beat 


you to it.’ And to Mollie’s horror he slipped one 
plain her mission and when she had finished Hobart arm around Aurelia’s waist, while Aurelia proudly 
senior frowned, whistled and seizing his hat said, exhibited the shiny gold band on her third finger. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN THE FIRST 
INSTALLMENT. 


Aurelia Boman, a school teacher, who is fast ap- 


proaching forty, and her older sister live together in 
a suburban cottage. Mollie, the older sister, looks on 
all men as the incarnation of the evil spirit, and for 
this reason refuses to let her younger sister marry 
the man of her choice. For twenty years Aurelia has 
neither seen nor heard from her former fiance, Hobart 
Taylor. Taylor returns to his native town to spend 
the summer at the old homestead, and meets Aurelia 
on the street. 
older sister’s anger. 


She does not speak to him, fearing her 


The same day her brother Paul, who has been 


away for more than twenty years, sends his daughter 
to visit his two sisters for a few weeks. 


The two aunts try in vain to show her that no real 


lady will wear low necks, thin waists, short skirts or 
lace hosiery. According to their idea, a girl should 
never laugh loud, indulge in out-of-door sports, nor 
run, and Dolly, their niece, does all of these things to 
their dismay. 





The Auto-biography of An Ex-Colored Man 


(Continued from page 4) 


self, had played pool in Jacksonville; it is a favorite 
game among cigar-makers, I had seen others play 
cards, but this was something new. I edged my way 
in to the table and stood between ore of my new- 
found friends and a tall, slender, black fellow, who 
was making side bets while the dice were at the other 
end of the table. My companion explained to me the 
principles of the game; and they are so simple that 
they hardly need to be explained twice. The dice 
came around the table until they reached the man 
on the other side of the tall, black fellow. He lost, 
and the latter said, “Gimme the bones.” He threw 
a dollar on the table and said, “Shoot the dollar.” 
His style of play was so strenuous that he had to 
be allowed plenty of room. He shook the dice high 
above his head, and each time he threw them on the 
table he emitted a grunt such as men give when they 
are putting forth physical exertion with a rythmic 
regularity. He frequently whirled completely around 
on his heels throwing the dice the entire length of 
the table, and talking to them as though they were 
trained animals. He appealed to them in short, sing- 
song phrases. “Come dice,” he would say, “Little 
Phoebe,” “Little Joe,” “Way down yonder in the 
cornfield.” Whether these mystie incantations were 
efficacious or not I could not say, but, at any rate 
his luck was great, and he had what gamblers term 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Electric Washers and lroners 
Electric Washers and Ironers are no longer a luxury. 


They are a necessity. 


Up-to-date Housekeepers and Laundresses are now 
demanding them. 


BEFORE DECIDING, SEE 


JUDD'S 
Electric, Gas-heated 
“Easy” Washer 
and his 
Electric, Gas-heated 


“Horton Ironer.” 





The “Easy” comes in both copper and blue metal. 
The “Easy” saves your time. 
The “Easy” saves your strength. 
The “Easy” saves your clothes. 
The “Easy” saves your money. 


See demonstration at 1326 Stevens Building, Chicago, III. 


HYGIENIC COLD CREAM 


DRIPPING WITH FRAGRANCE AND SOOTHING COOLNESS 


If used be- 
fore bathing, 
motoring or ex- 
posure of any 
kind to the sun 
) or wind, it will 
} 


This cream is 
unexcelled asa 
skin food; it is 
made from the 
highest qual- 
ity and purest \ 
of vegetable a 
oils and isa ~ 





prevent  sun- 
burn and that 
roughness of 


splendid emol- skin that so 
lient. frequently oc- 
For a dry, curs. If used 


parched, fever- 
ish. or chap- 
ped skin the 
application of 
Hygienic Cold 


afterwards, it 
will take away 
the sting ana 
give immedi- 
ate relief. 


Cream will. Men ffind it 
bring immedi- | very comfort- 
ate relief; it \ able after 





will remedy 
the effect of the wind and 
sun. 

To be applied at night 
and left on until morning. 


shaving, as it 
and soothes the 


softens 
skin, completely vanishing 


without 
oily. 


leaving the skin 


Manufactured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


DEPT. H. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FOR BUSY FINGERS 


By Lucille Browning. 








| Dainty Additions to the Hope Chest 





; HE GIRL who does not appreciate 
a hope chest is a “rara avis.” 
|True enough, few girls collect the 
| same kind of things or the same color 
or quality for their hope chests. One 
virl will spend hours and hours em- 
broidering the tiniest of tiny butter- 
flies on a foolishly sheer corset cover, 
another will spend « month embroider- 
ing her name on the hem of her best 
silk stockings, another will fill her 
hope chest with fine hand-embroidered 
guest towels, linen sheets and pillow 
cases for the guest chamber and an- 
other may forget the guest chamber 
| altogether and fill hers with tea tow- 
els, bath towels, sheets and underwear 
that are woefully devoid of trimming. 
} For the girl who doesn’t like her 
| things to be hopelessly plain and at the 


Ch 4; 2 de in 1st ch; ch 2: 


2nd row—ch 6; (de over ch of 2; 


same time wants to avoid foolish elab- 
oration the articles shown here strike 
the happy medium. For beauty and 
service there is no better material for 
runners than brown linen. A deep 
edge that is a combination of filet and 
lace makes a splendid, well wearing 
trimming. 

A towel with a bell lace edge has an 
elaborate look, but it is wonderfully 
simple to make and it wears well. Oft- 
en the towel wears out before the lace 
edge does. It is therefore best to make 
the lace the length of the towel and 
sew it on so that it may be ripped off 
and put on another towel. When the 
edge is crocheted on the towel itself 
it is of no further use when the towel 
wears out. The bell edge is made as 
follows: 





| Directions for Making Bell Lace 
3 dc in same place; turn 
ch 2;3 de in same place) turn; 


drd row—ch 5; 1 shell; ch 2; 1 dc in 3rd ch of ch of 5; turn; 


ith row—ch 6: 1 shell; *ch 5; 
Sth row—ch 3; 
6th row—ch 3; 10 de; turn; 
Tth row—ch 3; 10 de; turn; 


8th row—ch 3; 11 de; turn; 


10th row—ch 6; 1 shell; turn; 


9 de over ch of 5; 
1 de above each of 9dc; turn; 


9th row—ch 3; 1 se between the first and second dc; repeat ch 3 and last 9 
times; ch 12; 1 se ower ch of 5 at top of bell; ch 5; 1 shell; ch 
2; 1 de in 3rd ch of 5; turn; 


11th row—ch 5; 1 shell; ch 2; 1 de; turn; 
12th row—ch 6; 1 shell; repeat from *. 
ch 1; sl st to 1st ch of 12; repeat as over first bell. 


to left; turn; 









After making 11 dc of 2nd bell 
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SECOND HUSBAND CAN BE 


GUARDIAN 
Av Ill., February Sth, 1920. 
w=" y Law Department, 
> ii. 
wulemen: 


My husband died recently leaving 
some real estate and considerable mon- 
ey. How much of this should I get and 
what will my baby get? I expect to 
marry again soon can my second hus- 
band be appointed guardian for my 
child and can the child take my hus- 
band’s name? 

Kindly let me know at an early date. 

Very truly yours, 
MRS. LYGIA BURNS. 


Ans.: You should get a widow’s 
share, that is, one-third of the person- 
ality, a homestead and a dower in the 
realty. The child gets the balance. 
Your second husband can be appointed 
guardian for the child and your child’s 
surname may be changed without legal 
proceedings. 





COST OF CHANGING NAME 
Chicago, Ill., March 1st, 1920. 
Half-Century Law Department, 
Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen: 

For several reasons I want to change 
my name. Would it cost me anything 
to do so. And if so, what would it 
cost? Is it necessary to change it le- 
gally? 

Thanking you in advance for the in- 
formation, I am, 

Yours very truly, 


STAVROULA SPELEOPOULOUS 
PAPAPANOULSOPULON 


Ans.: If you have your name chang- 
ed in accordance with the statutes it 
will cost you about $40.00 in addition 
to your lawyer’s fee. It is best to have 
it done legally. 





CAN MAKE HIM SUPPORT 
CHILDREN 
March 3rd, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

I am the mother of ten children and 
my husband does not support me. My 
oldest child is only twelve and rather 
small for his age and it is rather hard 
for me to earn enough working at home 
to take care of them all. My husband 
was very cruel to me and the children. 
He has a good income and considerable 
money in the bank. What can I do? 

MRS. ANNIE LEE ROSS. 


Ans.: Better take the matter up 
with a good attorney. You can force 


‘your husband to support you and your 


children if you have grounds for di- 
vorce, and you can also force him to 
pay your attorney in the action. 


Conducted by 
Atty. Richard Hill, Jr. 


For the benefit of our many read 
ers, Atty. Richard Hill will answer 
legal questions of general interest 
through this column. Letters for this 
department should be signed with the 
names and addresses of the writers 
and addressed to the Half-Century 

Law Department. Inquiries must not 
exceed two hundred words. 





VERBAL LEASES 
Chicago, Feb. 20th, 1920. 
Half-Century Co., 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

I moved into my flat last September 
but never signed alease. Iam paying 
$70.00 a month rent and last month my 
land lord wanted to raise it to $95.00. 
I told him I could not afford to pay 
$95.00 and tried to compromise with 
him. Now he tells me that my lease 
expires April 30th and that I must 
move then as he has another tenant 
who is willing to pay $95.00 for the 
flat. Can they make me move before 
the last day of August when my year’ 
is up and can they raise my rent right ' 
away? 
MRS. MARYLYN JONES. | 


Ans.: Where there is no written 
lease the tenancy is from month to 
month and the landlord can raise the 
rent or demand possession of the flat! 
by giving thirty days’ notice of his in- 
tention to do so. 





LIQUOR FORBIDDEN 

Bloomington, Ill., Feb. 25th, 1920. 
Half-Century Co., 

Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly let me know whether it is 
against the law to make one’s own liq- 
uor for yourself and your friends. I 
have some good recipes and want to 
know if it’s all right to use them. 

ANXIOUS. 


Ans.: It is not permitted to distill 


liquor for yourself or for anyone else. 





PARTIES 
Chicago, Ill., March 15th, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

I am not certain which fence belongs 
to me, the one on the north side of my 
house or the one on the south side of 
the house? I recently purchased the 
house in which I live and would like to 
know so that I may be certain which 
fence to repair. 

FRANK SHEEN. 


te 
FENCE BELONGS TO BOTH | 
\ 


Ans.: If a fence is on the lot line it. 


is usually jointly owned. If it is set 


in so that it is entirely on your lot,! 


you own it yourself. Where the fence 
is owned jointly in all fairness the cost 
of building and repairing the fence 
should be divided between the adjoin- 
ing lot owners. 





DON’T FORGET TO SEND US 
THE PICTURE OF THE PRET- 
TIEST GIRL IN YOUR TOWN 
FOR THE BEAUTY NUMBER. 
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EFFECT—NOT EXPENSE 


DON’T WASTE MONEY BUYING EXPENSIVE JEWELRY 
IT MAY BE LOST OR STOLEN AT ANY TIME 


THE MOST CRITICAL EYE CANNOT DETECT THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THESE SPLENDID REPRODUCTIONS 
AND GENUINE STONES. 


YOU CAN GET ALL THE BEAUTY OF THE FINEST PRE- 
CIOUS PRODUCTIONS AT A RIDICULOUSLY SMALL COST 


1255—Genuine Cameo lavaliere, goid filled..............+eeee- $3.00 
1405—Gold filled lavaliere, brilliant setting.............--++e+- 2.00 
1265—Gold filled lavaliere, large stone setting, pearl drop, may be 
had in ruby, tourmaline and several other stones......... 1.50 
1392—Gold filled, genuine Cameo lavaliere..............+200-: 2.50 
505—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair...........eeeeeeeeeeeee -50 
4523—Platinum finished stick pin on sterling silver, aqua-marine 
or any other setting desired. ...........- eee eeceeeeeees 1.25 
4529—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 1.00 
4507—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 1.50 
4505—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 2.00 
618—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair..........-ee ee ee eeeeees 50 
175—Bar pin, gold top, set with brilliants...............-+0+- 1.00 
933—Bar pin, silver, platinum finish, set with brilliants........ 2.25 
1763—Bar pin, gold top, set with amethyst or any other stone de- 
gived, and two. brillinnts sn... << s00cccciecweceecte nv eemen 50 
286—Bar pin, gold top, set with pearls and sapphires.......... -50 
8012—Bar pin, platinum finish on sterling silver, set with bril- 
TRI cic og a's cn ce eoms doe wome oun ee aun ss xe eee meer 1.50 
971—Gold signet rings, all sizes. .......... eee eeeeeeeeeeee 50 
2102—Gold ring, Tiffany setting, cluster of brilliants and a ruby 
or any other stone desired..........-.ececccececcccces 2.00 
960—Gold ring, Masonic or any other emblem desired.......... 1.50 
2245—Gold baby ring, set with brilliants................+e+08- 50 
2305—Dinner ring, set with three rubies and brilliants; may be 
hed: with eoveral Gthee SemMeG no os iia cas beck dtiacdaess 2.00 


Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. If you do 
not find this to be the best value to be had for the money or are not fully 
satisfied, return to us at our expenseand we will cheerfully refund money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 
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THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 


(Continued from page 9) 





“nerve.” “Shoot the dollar! “Shoot the two!” 
“Shoot the four!” “Shoot the eight!” came from 
his lips as quickly as the dice turned to his advan- 
tage. My companion asked me if I ever played. I 
told him no. He said that I ought to try my luck; 
that everybody won at first. The tall man at my 
side was waving his arms in the air exclaiming, 
“Shoot the sixteen!” “Shoot the sixteen!” “Fate me!” 
Whether it may my companion’s suggestion or some 
latent dare-devil strain m my blood which suddenly 
sprang into activity I do not know; but with a thrill 
of excitement which went through my whole body, 
I threw a twenty dollar bill on the table and said in 
a trembling voice, “I fate you.” 

I could feel that I had gained the attention and 
respect of everybody in the room, every eye was 
fixed on me, and the widespread question, “Who is 
he?” went around. This was gratifying to a certain 
sense of vanity of which I have never been able to 
rid myself, and I felt that it was worth the money 
even if I lost. The tall man with a whirl on his 
heels and a double grunt threw the dice; four was 
the number which turned up. This is considered a 
a hard “point” to make. He redoubled his contor- 
tions and his grunts and his pleadings to the dice; 
but on his third or fourth throw the fateful seven 
turned up, and I had won. My companion and all 
my friends shouted to me to follow up my luck. The 
fever was on me. I siezed the dice. My hands were 
so hot that the bits of bone felt like pieces of ice. 
I shouted as loudly as I could, “Shoot it all!” but the 
blood was tingling so about my ears that I could not 
hear my own voice. I was soon “fated.” I threw 
the dice—seven—I had won. “Shoot it all!” I shout- 
ed excitedly. After a short delay I was “fated.” 
Again I rolled the dice. Eleven. Again I had won. 
My friends now surrounded me and, much against 
my inclination, forced me to take down all my money 
except five dollars. I tried my luck once more, and 
threw some small “point” which I failed to make, and 
the dice passed on to the next man. 

In less than three minutes I had won more than 
two hundred dollars, a sum which afterwards cost 
me dearly. I was the hero of the moment, and was 
soon surrounded by a group of men who expressed 
admiration for my “nerve” and predicted for me a 
brilliant future as a gambler. Although at the time 
I had no thought of becoming a gambier I felt proud 
of my success. I felt a bit ashamed, too, that I had 
allowed my friends to persuade me to take down my 
money so soon. Another set of men also got around 
me, and begged me for twenty-five or fifty cents to 
put them back into the game. I gave each of them 
something. I saw that several of them had on linen 
dusters, and as I looked about I noticed that there 
were perhaps a dozen men in the room similarly 
clad. I asked the fellow who had been my prompter 
at the dice table why they dressed in such a manner. 
He told me that men who had lost all the money and 
jewelry they possessed, frequently, in an effort to 
recoup their losses, would gamble away all their 
outer clothing and even their shoes; and that the 
proprietor kept on hand a supply of linen dusters 
for ‘all who were so urfortunate. My informant 
went on to say that sometimes a fellow would be- 
come almost completely dressed and then, by a turn 
of the dice, would be thrown back into a state of 
semi-nakedness. Some of them were virtually pris- 
oners and unable to get into the streets for days at 
a time. They ate at the lunch counter, where their 
credit was good so long as they were fair gambler: 
and did not attempt to jump their debts, and they 
slept around in chairs. They importuned friends 
and winners to put them back in the game, and kept 
at it until fortune again smiled on them. I laughed 
heartily at this, not thinking the day was coming 
which would find me in the same ludicrous predica- 
ment. 

On passing downstairs I was told that the thir 
and top floor of the house was occupied by the pro- 
prietor. When we passed through the bar I treat: 
everybody in the room,—and that was no smal! 
number for eight or ten had followed us down. Then 
our party went out. It was now half-past twelve 
but my nerves were at such tension that I could not 
endure the mere thought of going to bed. I asked 


SYNOPSIS. 


The ex-colored man's baby days were spent in 
Georgia, his birthplace, but for reasons which she 
does not disclose to him for several years his mother 
moves to Connecticut, where he lives during his school 
days. His mother supports herself and her boy by 
sewing and gets occasional help from his father, a 
white man, who makes them but one visit and that 
is when the boy is twelve years of age. While he is 
in grammar school the boy learns for the first time 
that he is colored, and later learns that he is illegiti- 
mate because the laws of the South prohibit a white 


man from marrying a colored woman. 

Shortly after his visit to the boy, the father marrics 
« young lady from a fine old Southern family. The 
hoy and his mother never hear from him again, al- 
though the father has promised to pay the boy’s way 


through college. Shortly after his graduation from 
high school, the ex-colored man’s mother dies and he 
decides to go South in accordance with her wishes and 
enter Atlanta University. 

He is directed by a young colored man to a cheap 
lodging house where all his money, $400.00, is stolen. 
A colored railroad porter takes him in his soiled 
clothes hamper to Jacksonville, Fla., where he finds 
work in a Cuban cigar factory. He learns Spanish 
and soon becomes a favorite with the Cubans with 
whom he works and lives. 

He learns that there are, roughly speaking, three 
classes of Colored people: the desperate class, which 
includes the bar-room loafers, ex-convicts and those to 
be found in lumber camps, etc; the middle class, con- 
sisting of laundresses, waiters, cooks, and others in 
domestic service, who are intensely religious, honest 
and kind-hearted; and the third class, consisting of 
tradesmen, well-to-do, well-educated people, profes- 
sional men and women.. He also learns that the 
whites are far removed from the first and third 
classes, but are very fond of the second class. 

He finds that the third class of Colored people are 
just as discriminating in the selection of friends as 
are the whites and that persons of a good social 
standing in one city are welcomed by persons of the 
same class in other cities of the country. 

He becomes popular with the better class of people 
in Jacksonville and acquires some very extravagant 
and luxurious habits. 





if there was no other place to which we could go; 
our guides said yes, and suggested that we go to 
the “Club.” We went to Sixth Avenue, walked twce 
blocks, and turned to the west into another street. 
We stopped in front of a house with three stories 
and a basement. In the basement was a Chinese 
Chop Suey restaurant. There was a red lantern a 

the iron gate to the areaway, inside of which the 
Chinaman’s name was printed. We went up th« 
steps of the stoop, rang the bell, and were admitted 
without any delay. From the outside the house bore 
a rather gloomy aspect, the windows being absolutel: 
dark, but within it was a veritable house of mirth. 
When we passed through a small vestibule and reach- 
ed the hallway we heard mingled sounds of music and 
laughter, the clink of glasses and the pop of bottles. 
We went into the main room, and I was little pre- 
pared for what I saw. The brilliancy of the place, 
the display of diamond rings, scarfpins, ear-rings 
and breast-pins, the big rolls of money there wer 

brought into evidence when drinks were paid for, 
and the air of gayety that pervaded, all completely 
razzled and dazed me. I felt positively giddy, and 
it was several minutes before I was able to mak 

any clear and definite observations. 

We at length secured places at a table in a cor- 
ner of the room, and as soon as we could attract the 
attention of one of the busy waiters ordered a round 
of drinks. When I had somewhat collocted my 
senses I realized that in a large back room intc 
which the main room opened, there was a young 
fellow singing a song, accompanied on the piano b 
a short, thick-set dark man. Between each verse he 
did some dance steps, which brought forth great ap- 
plause and a shower of small coins at his feet. After 
the singer had responded to a rousing encore, the 
stout man at the piano began to run his fingers up 
and down the keyboard. This he did in a manne 


which indicated that he was a master of a good deal 
of technic. Then he began to play—and such play- 
ing! I stopped talking to listen. It was music of 2 
kind I had never heard before. It was music that 
demanded physical response, patting of the feet 
drumming of the fingers, or nodding of the head in 
time with the beat. The barbaric harmonies, and 
audacious resolutions often consisting of an abrupt 
jump from one key to another, the intricate rythms 
in which the accents fell in the most unexpected 
places, but in which the beat was never lost, pro- 
duced a most curious effect. And, too, the player,— 
the dexterity of his left hand in making rapid octave 
runs and jumps, was a little short of marvelous; and, 
with his right hand, he frequently swept half the 
keyboard with clean cut chromatics which he fitted in 
so nicely as never to fail to arouse in his listeners a 
sort of pleasant surprise at the accomplishment of 
the feat. 

This was ragtime music, then a novelty in New 
York, and just growing to be a rage which has not 
yet subsided. It was originated in the questionable 
resorts about Memphis and St. Louis by Negro piano 
players, who knew no more of the theory of music 
than they did of the theory of the universe, but 
were guided by natural musical instinct and talent. 
It made its way to Chicago, where it was popular 
some time before it reached New York. These play- 
ers often improvised crude and, at times, vulgar 
words to fit the melodies. This was the beginning 
of the ragtime song. Several of these improvisa- 
tions were taken down by white men, the words 
slightly altered, and published under the names of 
the arrangers. They sprang into immediate pop- 
ularity and earned small fortunes, of which the Ne- 
gro originators got only a few dollars. But I have 
learned since that time, a number of Colored men 
of not only musical talent, but training, are writing 
out their own melodies and words and reaping the 
reward of their work. I have learned also that they 
have a large number of white imitators and adul- 
terators. 

American musicians, instead of investigating rag- 
time, attempt to ignore it or dismiss it with a con- 
temptious word. But that has always been the 
course of scholasticism in every branch of art. What- 
ever new thing the PEOPLE like is poohpoohed; 
whatever is POPULAR is spoken of as not worth the 
while. The fact is, nothing great or enduring, espe- 
cially in music, has ever sprung full fledged and un- 
precedented from the brain of any master; the best 
that he gives to the world he gathers from the hearts 
of the people, and runs it through the alembic of his 
genius. In spite of the bans which musicians and 
music teachers have placed upon it, the people still 
demand and enjoy ragtime. One thing cannot be 
denied: it is music which possesses at least one 
strong element of greatness; it appeals universally, 
not only in the American, but the English, the 
French, and even the German people, find delight 
in it. In fact, there is not corner of the civilized 
world in whihe it is not known—and this proves its 
originality; for if it were an imitation, the people 
of Europe, anyhow, would not have found it a nov- 
elty. Anyone who doubts that there is a peculiar 
heel-tickling, smile-provoking, joy-awakening, charm 
in ragtime needs only to hear a skillful performer 
play the genuine article to be convinced. I believe that 
it has its place as well as the music which draws 
from us sighs and tears. 

I became so interested in both the music and the 
player that I left the table where I was sitting, anc 
made my way through the hall into the back room. 
where I could see as well as hear. I talked to the 
piano player between the musical numbers, and 
found out that he was just a natural musician, never 
having taken a lesson in his life. Not only could he 
play almost anything that he heard, but could ac- 
company singers in songs he had never heard. He 
had by ear alone, composed some pieces, several of 
which he played over for me; each of them was pro- 
perly proportioned and balanced. I began to wonder 
what this man with such a lavish natural endowment 
would have done, had he been trained. Perhaps he 
wouldn’t have done anything at all; he might have 

(Continued on page 14) 
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When You Motor in Boston. 

The motorist was a stranger in Bos- 
ton’s streets. It was evening, and a 
man approached. 

“Sir,” he said, “your beacon has 
ceased its functions.” 

“What?” gasped the astonished mo- 
torist. 

“Your illuminator, I say, is shrouded 
in unmitigated oblivion.” 

“IT don’t quite——” 

“The effulgence of your irradiator 
has evanesced.” 

“My dear fellaw, I ‘ 

“The transversal ether oscillations in 
your incandenser have been discon- 
tinued.” 

Just then a little newsboy came over 
and said: 

‘Say, mister, your lamp’s out.” 

Gratefully slipping a greenback into 
the little fellow’s hand, the weary mo- 
torist turned his face toward his home 
town where folks speak plain English. 








Plenty of Excitement. 

“Poor laddie,” said the lady to the 
hotel elevator boy, “don’t you find this 
work rather trying and monotonous?” 

“No fear, ma’am, I like it. It’s full 
of excitement. First of all, there’s al- 
ways the funny people coming in and 
out, then there’s other things. 

“Only yesterday a man tried to get 
out before the elevator was down and 
cracked his skull. Then last week the 
machine broke, and the thing came 
straight down from the sixth floor to 
the bottom, and everybody was hurt 
’eept me. This ’ere rope, too, looks a 
bit weak, but it’ll probably last till we 
get up, though I don’t know \what we'll 
do if it don’t cos the engine man is 
away sick today, and his mate’s just 
married, and I’m in charge of every- 
thing and I don’t know nothing about 
it. So it ain’t really what you could 
call a dull life, is it?” 





Revised Version. 
Young Man: “What is that old adage 
about a ‘penny saved’. etc.” 
Wise Guy: “A penny saved by the 
old man means a dollar burned by the 
son in after years.” 





Toning Him Up. 

Jones: “You look better since pro- 
hibition came along.” 

Col. Kane Tucky: “And I feel bet- 
ter. I believe that long trip I have to 
take to obtain a few bitters is kind of 
good for my general health.” 





Strangely Worded Advertise- 
ments 

For Sale—A bull dog. Will eat any- 
thing. Very fond of children. 

Wanted—A girl to cook, one who 
will make a good roast or broil and 
who stews well. 

Wanted—A boy to open oysters fif- 
teen years old. 





The Brute! 

The Joneses had just had their first 
quarrel, and the bride cried softly as 
the male brute whistled a popular tune. 

“Don’t you think,” asked the fair 
young thing plaintively, “that a hus- 
band should occasionally tell his wife 
that she is beautiful?” 

“No!” replied the soulless beast. “It 
is wholly unnecessary! If she is beau- 
tiful she knows she is, and if she isn’t 
beautiful she thinks she is.” 


If It's Funny—Laugh 
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SETTLE THE GIFT QUESTION 


THE PRISCILIA 
CONVERTIBLE 
BRACELET SET. 


All 11-Ligne or 38-0 size, 
“Arcala” and “Trinity” 
movements are non-mag- 
netic, adjusted and high- 
ly finished throughout. 
Exposed pallets and wind 
wheels, of selected ruby 
jewels, 10 year gold fill- 
ed, plain polish hinge 
back cases, 10 year gold 
filled expansion and rib- 
bon bracelets. Extra thin 
models furnished com- 
plete, only $11.50. 






His Job. 

Collector: “Are you head of this 
house?” 

Mrs. Peck: “I certainly, am.” 

Collector: “Well, I have called to 
see you about this account; it is long 
overdue.” 

Mrs. Peck: “Well, you’ll have to see 
my husband about that. I merely han- 
dle the cash; he puts off the creditors.” 




























Mysterious. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed the man whose 
wife had gone away, “I can’t find a pin 
in the house. I wonder where they 
are all gone, anyway?” 

“That’s a difficult question to an- 
swer,” replied his mother, “because 
pins are always pointed in one direc 
tion and headed in another.” 





SILVER CIGARETTE CASE 
Silver case, gold lined, has gold holder for ten 
cigarettes. Price, $2.95. 


Sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. If on receipt you 
do not find this to be the best value to be 
had for the money, or if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, return to us at our 
expense, and we will cheerfully refund your 
money. 








How It Is Done. 

Flubb: “I don’t see how some of my 
friends are able to have automobiles.” 
Dubb: “Easy. The twives help an 
awful lot, old man. You’d be surprised 
to find out how many things a woman 
will do without for the sake of a car.” 


That’s What He Does. 

High Brow: “Ah, yes, Mr. Pawen 
Rave is our damage suit lawyer. He’s 
a man of rare judgment.” 

Low Brow: “Rare judgment noth- 
ing. That man get’s a judgment for 
his client every time he takes a case.” 


Of Course 
Lieutenant: “The enemy are as 
thick as peas. What shall we do?” 
‘Captain: “Shell them, you dummy, 
shell them!” 

























THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 
5207 State Street CHICAGO 








Mean Old Thing. 

Mrs. Gabb: “All women are fond 
of animals.” 

Mr. Gabb: “I guess that is why they 
try to make monkeys out of their hus- 
bands.” 

She Saved Her Best English 

Mary was telling Spot, the dog, to 
set up instead of sit up, when Aunt 
Jane, who twas sitting near, said: 
“Mary, way do you persist in telling 
Spot to set up when you know you 
should say sit up? 

“Well, Auntie,” replied Mary, 
“What’s the use of wasting good Eng- 
lish on Spot; he, being a dog, don’t 
know the difference. 








Wanted a Whole One 
Johnnie: “How much are the ginger- 
bread horses, please, ma’am?” 
Storekeeper: “Five cents apiece.” 
Johnnie: “I don’t want a piece; I 
want a whole one; how much is that?” 





Not Enough 


Poet: “Our town is wonderful. It is 
swept by sailing breezes and iwashed 


by the waves of the sea.” ie tii ote _ a 
. s 0. eversible Coat— 0. ool mixed Lor- 
Grouch i Any other street cleaning two coats in one—vulcanized hair, finest rubber proofing, ain Cashmere with plaid lin- 
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tell it some time.” 

She—“‘Well, I think that when a 
woman has kept a secret for eighteen 
years she can come pretty near keep- 
ing it the rest of her life.” 


BLUM, ROSENWALD & COHN 


MANUFACTURERS OF RAINCOATS 


CHICAGO 
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THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 


(Continued from page 12) 





become at best, a mediocre imitator of the great 
masters in what they have already done to a finish, 
or one of the modern innovators who strive after 
originality by seeing how cleverly they can dodge 
about through the rules of harmony, and at the 
same time avoid melody. It is certain that he would 
not have been so delightful as he was in ragtime. 

I sat by watching and listening to this man until 
I was dragged away by my friends. The place was 
now almost deserted; only a few stragglers hung on, 
and they were all the worse for drink. My friends 
were well up in this class. We passed into the 
street; the lamps were pale against the sky; the day 
was just breaking. We went home and got into bed. 
I fell into a fitful sort of sleep with ragtime music 
ringing continually in my ears. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


I shall take advantage of this pause in my narra- 
tive to more closely describe the “Club” spoken of 
in the latter part of the preceding chapter,—to de- 
scribe it, as I afterwards came to know it, as an 
habitue. I shall do this, not only because of the di- 
rect influence it had on my life, but also because it 
was at that time the most famous place of its kind 
in New York, and was well known to both white and 
Colored people of certain classes. 

I have already stated that in the basement of the 
house there was a Chinese restaurant. The business; 
for chop-suey was a favorite dish among the fre- 
quenters of the place. It was a food that somehow, 
has the power of absorbing alcoholic liquors that 
have been taken into the stomach. I have heard 
men claim that they could sober up on chop suey. 
Perhaps that accounted, in some degree, for its pop- 
ularity. On the main floor there were two large 
rooms, a parlor about thirty feet in length and a 
large square back room into which the parlor 
opened. The floor of the parlor was carpeted; small 
tables and chairs were arranged about the room; 
the windows were draped with lace curtains, and the 
walls were literally covered with photographs or lith- 
ographs of every colored man in America who had 
ever “done anything.” There were pictures of 
Frederick Douglass and of Peter Jackson, of all the 
lesser lights of the prize fighting ring, of all the fa- 
mous jockeys and the stage celebrities, down to the 
newest song and dance team. The most of these 
photographs were autographed and, in a sense, made 
a really valuable collection. In the back room there 
was a piano; and the tables were placed around the 
wall. The floor was bare and the center was left 
vacant for singers, dancers and others who enter- 
tained patrons. In a closet in this room which jutted 
out into the hall the proprietor kept his buffet. There 
was no open bar, because the place had no liquor 
license. In this back room the tables were sometimes 
pushed aside, and the floor was given over to general 
dancing. The front room on the next floor was a 
sort of private party room; a back room on the same 
floor contained no furniture and was devoted to the 
use of new and ambitious performers. In this room 
song and dance teams practiced their steps, acrobatic 
teams practiced their tumbles, and many other kinds 
of “acts” rehearsed their “turns.” The other rooms 
of the house were used as sleeping apartments. 

No gambling was allowed, and the conduct of the 
place was surprisingly orderly. It was, in short, a 
center of Colored Bohemians and sports. Here the 
great prize fighters were wont to come; the famous 
jockeys, the noted minstrels, whose names and faces 
were familiar on every billboard in the country: and 
these drew a multitude of those who love to dwell 
in the shadow of greatness. There were then no 
organizations giving performances of such order as 
are now given by several Colored companies; that 
was because no manager could imagine that audi- 
ences would pay to see Negro performers in any 
other role than that of Mississippi River roustabouts; 
but there was lots of talent and ambition. I often 
heard the younger and brighter men discussing the 
time when they would compel the public to recog- 
nize that they could do something more than grin 
and cut pigeon.wings. 

Sometimes one or two of the visiting stage pro- 
essionals, after being sufficiently urged, would go 





into the back room, and take the places of the reg- 
ular amateur entertainers, but they were very spar- 
ing with these favors, and the patrons regarded them 
as special treats. There was one man, a minstrel, 
who, whenever he responded to a request to “do 
something,” never essayed anything below a reading 
from Shakespeare. How well he read, I do not 
know, but he greatly impressed me; and I can, at 
least, say that he had a voice which strangely stirred 
those who heard it. Here was a man who made peo- 
ple laugh at the size of his mouth, while he carried in 
his heart a burning ambition to be a tragedian; and 
so after all he did play a part in a tragedy. 

These notables of the ring, the turf and the stage 
drew to the place crowds of admirers, both white 
and Colored. Whenever one of them came in there 
were awe-inspired whispers from those who knew 
him by sight, in which they enlightened those around 
them as to his identity, and hinted darkly at their 
great intimacy with the noted one. Those who were 
en terms of approach immediately showed their priv- 
ilege over others less fortunate by gathering around 
their divinity. I was, at first, among thase who 
dwelled in darkness. Most of these celebrities I had 
never heard of. This made me an object of pity 
among many of my new associates. I, however, soon 
learned to fake a knowledge for the benefit of those 
who were greener than I; and, finally, I became per- 
sonally acquainted with the majority of the famous 
personages who came to the “Club.” 

A great deal of money was spent here; so many 
of the patrons were men who earned large sums. I 
remember one night a dapper little brown-skinned 
fellow was pointed out to me, and I was told that he 
was the most popular jockey of the day, and that he 
earned $12,000.00 a year. This latter statement I 
couldn’t doubt, for with my own eyes I saw him 
spending at that rate. For his friends and those 
who were introduced to him he bought nothing but 
wine—in the sporting circle, “‘wine’’ means cham- 
pagne—and paid for it at five dollars a quart. He 
sent a quart to every table in the place with his com- 
pliments; and on the table at which he and his party 
were seated there were more than a dozen bottles. 
It was the custom of the “Club‘”’ for the waiter not 
to remove the bottles when champagne was being 


THE BLOOMING OF THE LILY 


In the evening she sped up the stairs lightly, threw 
open the door and the next minute was in the arms 
of her husband. For the first time in more than three 
months she saw the old-time boyish smile on George’s 
face and his eyes were shining with the old light she 
loved to see there as he talked of his afternoon walk. 
They almost forgot it was supper-time until George 
suddenly said, “Hello, I’m hungry, let’s eat.” 

That night before Helen slept she nioved the pre- 
cious lily from the window for no more would she 
trust the treacherous night winds. As she lay down 
to rest she said softly, 


“And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away.” 


How swiftly and pleasantly the next two weeks 
passed and how Helen sang about her work. Every 
task seemed a pleasure to her, for was -not the lily 
about to bloom and wasn’t George more like her 
George of old? 

On Monday morning preceding Easter, George set 
the house in order and then started on a mysterious 
trip of his own. Eleven o’clock found him in the of- 
fice of Hodges and Gray. The conference was short 
but George’s face wore a puzzled expression as he 
left. As the week passed it changed to a hurt impa- 
tient look and finally he grew positively gloomy. Helen 
though puzzled at his manner, said nothing, but chat- 
ted gaily as she sponged and pressed George’s best 
suit and her own of last spring’s style, so they could 
join the Easter parade. 

On Saturday morning Helen was so unaccountably 
happy that George lost a bit of his grouch and to- 
gether they sang snatches of songs, colored four eggs, 
and placed them in the center of the table. Helen 





drunk until the party had finished. There were rea- 
sons for this; it advertised the brand of wine, it ad- 
vertised how much they had bought. This jockey 
had won a great race that day,and he was rewarding 
his admirers for the homage they paid him, all of 
which he accepted with a fine air of condescension. 

Besides the people I have just been describing 
there was at the place almost every night one or 
more parties of white people, men and women, who 
were out sight-seeing, or slumming. They gener- 
ally came in cabs; some of them would stay only a 
few minutes, while others sometimes stayed until 
morning. There was also another set of white peo- 
ple who came frequently; it was made up of variety 
performers, and others who delineated darky char- 
acters; they came to get their imitations first-hand 
from the Negro entertainers they saw there. 

There was still another set of white patrons, com- 
posed of women; these were not occasional visitors, 
but five or six of them were regular habitues. When 
I first saw them I was not sure that they were white. 
In the first place, among the many colored women 
who came to the “Club” there were several just as 
fair; and, secondly, I always saw these women in 
company with colored men. They were all good- 
looking and well-dressed, and seemed to be women 
of some education. One of these in particular at- 
tracted my attention; she was an exceedingly beau- 
tiful woman of perhaps thirty-five; she had glisten- 
ing copper-colored hair, very white skin and eyes 
very much like Du Maurier’s conception of Trilby’s 
“twin gray stars.” When I came to know her I found 
that she was a woman of considerable culture; she 
had traveled in Europe, spoke French, and played 
the piano well. She was always dressed elegantly, 
but in absolute good taste. She always came to the 
“Club” in a cab, and was soon joined by a well set 
up, very black young fellow. He was always fault- 
lessly dressed; one of the most exclusive tailors in 
New York made his clothes, and he wore diamonds 
in about as good taste as they could be worn by a 
man. I learned that she paid for his clothes and his 
diamonds. I learned, too, that he was not the only 
one of his kind. More that I learned would be bet- 
ter suited to a book on social phenomena than to a 
story about in my life. (Continued on page 15) 


(Continued from page 6) 


took a peep at the lily, clapped her hands, kissed 
George and promised him a surprise on the morrow. 
ASTER morning dawned bright and clear. Helen 
awoke, slipped out of bed and cautiously ap- 
proched the lily. Oh, joy of joys. Could it really be 
so? Her lily had bloomed in the night and there it 
stood in all its radiant splendor. 

“Oh you beauty, you darling,’ she cried, “my Eas- 
ter message of hope.” 

“George,” she called, as the tall form appeared in 
the doorway, “come quick, see, our lily is in bloom.” 

He caught her enthusiasm as he gazed upon the 
flower and a new light shone in his eyes for the lily 
had brought with it a faith, a hope and encourage- 
ment that chased the gloom from his weary heart. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, taking her hand in his, “this 
is the beginning of a new day for us. Our talisman 
has said so and something in my heart tells me that 
success is even now at our door.” 

And so it was, for the doorbell rang a moment later 
and a messenger handed him a letter bearing the 
mark of the firm of Hodges and Gray. He hesitated 
a moment, before opening it for it contained his an- 
swer, he knew. He opened it slowly but as he read 
his expression changed to one of bewilderment, then 
joy inexpressible shone in his face. With a whoop 
he caught Helen up and danced wildly around the 
room. As he paused, she, struggling to be released 
and panting for breath, exclaimed, “Heavens, George, 
what is it?” 

He held it up before her but only the last sentence 
caught her attention. “General manager! Oh, George, 
isn’t it perfectly wonderful? And you start to work 
tomorrow!” 

Tears of pure joy ran down her face as she threw 
her arms around her husband’s neck saying, “I knew 
it, yes, I knew that our talisman would tell us truly.” 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 





E ARE enjoying a notable race development 
and a wonderful spirit of race co-operation 
never before known in the history of our 

people. Every call for help in racial uplife is readily 
answered; nearly every organization purporting to 
be for racial improvement commercially, financially 
and socially or otherwise is met with hearty support. 
Indeed, so eager are Libranians of today to assist 
their brothers in reaching the zenith of prosperity 
and racial development that they often plunge in and 
offer to support enterprises without making any kind 
of investigation as to the real good to be derived or 
the character of those who are at the head of it. 

There are a few worthy organizations in this coun- 
try today that are deserving of all the support they 
receive and more. They are really doing good, in- 
finite good and the leaders are persons of rare judg- 
ment and vast experience who know how to handle 
big enterprises and carry them on to success. But we 
need to be on the lookout for those who are not in 
good faith—men who are unscrupulous enough to 
take advantage of the chance to cheat members of 
the race out of large sums of money and get away 
with it. These men haven’t the good of the race at 
heart. They simply see how easy it is to get money 
out of their own people when the cause seems worthy 
and they are reaping a harvest of ill gotten gains. 

All failures however, are not due to the same cause. 
Often honest men, who reall have racial welfare at 
heart, start enterprises and really mean to do the 
right thing, but fail miserably—not on account of 
dishonesty, but because of incompetency, lack of busi- 
ness ability and foresight. 


The failure of the True Reformer’s Bank some 
years ago offers an illustration of what harm the lack 
of business ability can do. This bank opened its 
doors early in 1888 and kept them open for twenty- 
one years. It was a decided success for a while. Later 
its stockholders opened a grocery store, which also 
proved to be a money maker. Although a few 
claimed hat some of the directors were dishonest, the 
failure was caused principally through lack of busi- 
ness ability. 

The Metropolitan Mercantile Comany, like the True 


Reformers Bank was the protege of a secret society. 
It also started in Virginia and was such a pronounced 
success that the promoters decided to open a store 
in the North. Accordingly they opened a store in 
New Jersey. Still Fortune smiled. Finally they 
purchased a five story building in New York City 
with the intention of running a department store. 
This building, somewhat the worse for age and not 
at all adapted to the use for which it was purchased, 
was remodeled. This was done at a great expense. 
Before the work was completed the building collapsed, 
injuring several people and causing the firm to fail 
completely. 

In some instances the lack of foresight and experi- 
ence of those at the helm prevents the enterprise from 
making more than its initial bow. 


There was a case of this kind in Chicago some 
years ago. A company was formed to operate a 
grocery store and meat market. The store opened 
in first class style, indeed they occupied two store 
fronts. Their fixtures were new and up to date, 
their stock was good and clean and nicely arranged. 
The meats were choice and the prices compared fav- 
orably with those of other stores in the neighbor- 
hood. They had a bookkeeper and cashier in a glass 
cage, several clerks at the grocery counters, two or 
three butchers and delivery men. Indeed there was 
nothing lacking as far as appearance went. They 
were all ready to handle the vast crowds of people 
they hoped would flock there. The store only lasted 
three weeks for the salaries of the employees ate 
up all the money before the first monthhs’ rent be- 
came due. 


One of the most recent failures represents a com- 
bination of dishonesty, lack of business ability and 
purse nerve. A Colored bank was opened upon a 
business street in Chicago that from outward ap- 
pearances promised to be a success. Within a re- 
markably short time the concern opened the second 
bank and within a few weeks after opening the 
second, a third bank was ready for business. Like 
mushrooms banks owned by this same concern began 


By The Investigator 


to spring up in other cities of the middle west and 
east. The growth of this chain of banks, which 
occupied considerably less than two years, was indeed 
phenomenal. The president of the concern was look- 
ed upon by many as a Miracle Man or a modern 
Midas—until the inevitable crash came. Then the 
trusting depositors realized that their hard earned 
dollars had been used to finance a wild cat scheme 
and to furnish luxuries for for a very dishonest man. 


et a nn ee? 


These frequent failures from whatever cause are 
bad—they hurt all of us, not only those who have 
lost their money, but others in the same line of busi- 
ness. Every failure lessens the people’s confidence in 
our ability to conduct business. 

Libranians are in a receptive mood. They are 
ready, willing, anxious to support enterprises run by 
their own people, but the enterprises are not ready 
for them. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 


(Continued from Page 14.) 


This woman was known at the “Club” as the rich 
widow. She went by a very aristocratic sounding 
name, which corresponded to her appearance. I 
shall never forget how hard it was for me to get 
over my feelings of surprise at seeing her with her 
black companion; somehow I never exactly enjoyed 
the sight. I have devoted so much time to this pair, 
the “widow” and her companion, because it was 
through them that another decided turn was brought 
about in my life. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


One day following our night at the “Club” we 
slept until late in the afternoon; so late that begin- 
ning of search for work was entirely out of the ques- 
tion. This did not cause me much worry, for I had 
more than three hundred dollars, and New York 
had impressed me as a place where there was lots 
of money and not much difficulty in getting it. It 
is needless to inform my readers that I did not long 
hold this opinion. We got out of the house about 
dark, went round to a restaurant on Sixth Avenue 
and ate something, then walked around for a couple 
of hours. I finally suggested that we visit the same 
places we had been in the night before. Following 
my suggestion we started first to the gambling house. 
The man on the door let us in without any question; 
I accredited this to my success of the night before. 
We went straight to the “crap” room, and I at once 
made my way to a table, where I was rather flat- 
tered by the murmur of recignition which went 
around. I played in up and down luck for three or 
four hours; then, worn with nervous excitement, I 
quit, having lost about fifty dollars. But I was so 
strongly possessed with the thought that I would 
make up my losses the next time I played that I left 
the place with a light heart. 


* * * 


When we got into the street our party was divided 
against itself; two were for going home at once and 
going to bed. They gave as a reason that we were to 
get up early and look for jobs. I think the real 
reason was that they had each lost several dollars 
in the game. I lived to learn that in the world of 
sport all men win alike but lose differently; and so 
gamblers are rated, not by the way in which they 
win, but by the way in which they lose. Some men 
lose with a careless smile, recognizing that losing is 
part of the game; others curse their luck and rail 
at fortune; and others, still, lose sadly; after each 
such experience they are swept by a wave of reform; 
they resolve to stop gambling and be good. When 
in this frame of mind it would take very little per- 
suasion to lead them in to a prayer meeting. Tho 
in the first class are looked upon with admiration; 
those in the second class are merely commonplace; 
while those in the third are regarded with contempt. 
I believe these distinctions hold good in all the ven- 
tures of life. After somc minutes one of my friends 
and I succeeded in convincing the other two that a 
while at the “Club” would put us all in better spirits, 
and they consented to go on our promise not to stay 
longer than an hour. We found the place crowded, 
and the same sort of thing going on which we had 
seen the night before. I took a seat at once by the 
side of the piano player, and was soon lost to every- 
thing else except the novel charm of the music. I 
watched the performer with the idea of catching the 
trick; and, during one of the intermissions, I took his 
place at the piano and made an attempt to mitate 


him, but even my quick ear and ready fingers were 
unequal to the task on the first trial. 

We did not stay long at the “Club,” but went 
home and went to bed in order to be up early the 
next day. We had no difficulty in finding work, and 
my third morning in New York found me at a table 
rolling cigars. I worked steadily for some weeks, 
at the same time spending my earnings between the 
“crap” game and the “Club.” Making cigars became 
more and more irksome to me; perhaps my more 
congenial work as a reader had unfitted me for work 
at a table. And, too, the late hours I was keeping 
made such a sedentary occupation almost beyond the 
powers of will and endurance. I often found it hard 
to keep my eyes open and sometimes had to get up 
and move around to keep from falling asleep. I 
began to miss whole days from the factory, days on 
which I was compelled to stay at home and sleep. 

My luck at the gambling table varied; sometimes 
I was fifty to a hundred dollars ahead, and at other 
times I had to borrow money from my fellow work- 
men to settle my room rent and pay for my meals. 
Each night after leaving the dice game I went to 
the “Club” to hear the music and watch the gayety. 
If I had won, this was in accordance with my mood; 
if I had lost, it made me forget. I at last realized 
that making cigars for a living and gambling for a 
living could not both be carried on at the same time, 
and I resolved to give up cigar making. This reso- 
lution led me into a life which held me bound for 
more than a year. During that period my regular 
time for going to bed was somewhere between four 
and six o’clock in the mornings. I got up late in the 
afternoons, walked about a little, then went to the 
gambling house or the “Club.” My New York was 
limited to ten blocks; the boundaries were Sixth 
Avenue from Twenty-third to Thirty-third streets, 
with the cross streets one block to the west. Central 
Park was a distant forest, and the lower part of the 
city a foreign land. I look back upon the life I led 
then with a shudder when I think what would have 
been had I not escaped it. But had I not escaped it, 
I would have been no more unfortunate than are 
many young colored men who came to New York. 
During the dark period I became acquainted with a 


DON’T FORGET 


That April 26th is the last day on 
which we can accept pictures for the 
Beauty number. One of the pictures 
sent to us will be used on the cover 
in colors. Send in your pictures at 
once. 


scare of bright, intelligent young fellows who had 
come up to the great city wth high hopes and ambi- 
tions, and who had fallen under the spell of this un- 
der life, a spell they could not throw off. There was 
one, popularly known the “the doctor”; he had had 
two years in the Harvard Medical School, but here 
he was, living this gas light life, his will and moral 
sense so enervated and deadened that it was impos- 
sible for him to break away. I do not doubt that 
the same thing is going on now, but I have rather 
sympathy than censure for these’ victims, for I know 
how easy it is to slip into a slough from which it 
takes a herculean effort to leap. 
(Continued in next issue) 








LIFT YOUR CORNS OUT 


Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 
sore corn and see how quickly it stops 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 
Good for removing callouses and hard skin on 
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OLD THINGS SERVED IN NEW WAYS 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


BRAZILIAN FISH 
1 Ib. filet of sole or any white fish 
'% teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoon pepper 
Juice of 1 lemon 
2 cups bread-crumbs 
1 egg, slightly beaten 
2 tablespoons cold water 
Wipe fish and lay in shallow bowl. 
Over it pour mixture of lemon juice 
and seasonings. Let stand in this 
liquid for two hours. Remove, dip in 
crumbs, and egg, which is diluted with 
two tablespoons cold water, and dip in 
crumbs again. Fry in four or more 
inches of fat until a golden brown. 


PRUNE FLUFF PIE 
4 eggs whites 
6 tablespoons sugar 
16 cooked prunes 
Beat egg whites until stiff and dry, 
and add sugar slowly. Stone the 
prunes and rub through sieve. Add 
prune pulp to first mixture, beat thor- 
oughly, pour into a slightly baked 
crust, and bake a light brown. When 
cold serve with whipped cream on top 
of the pie. 


VEAL CUTLETS WITH PEAS 

Use slices of veal from the leg or 
from the ribs, cut about half an inch 
thick, season with salt and pepper, dip 
in crumbs, then in egg, then in crumbs 
again. Fry slowly until well browned 
and cooked through in pork fat or but- 
ter, or finish cooking in the oven in 
a dripping pan with plenty of fat. 
Serve with peas. 


RICE CROQUETTES 

1 cupful rice 

salt 

onion juice to flavor 

1 pint milk 

paprika 

Cook the rice and milk in a double 

boiler until all the milk is absorbed. 
Season with paprika, salt the onion 
juice and mold into small cakes or 
croquettes. Fry in deep oil or fat un- 
til a golden brown, and serve with cur- 
rant jelly. 


CORN TIMBALES 
1-2 can corn 
4 eggs, well beaten 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped green 
pepper 
12 drops onion juice 
1-2 teaspoonful salt 
dash of cayenne 
1 cupful milk 
Mix all together, and pour into but- 
tered individual molds. Set on a rack 
in a pan of hot water and bake slowly 
until set. 


POTATO PIE 
1 onion 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 
meat stock 
salt and pepper 
mashed potato 
1 egg yolk 
1-2 lb. cold beef or mutton 
Peel and chop onion, then fry in but- 
ter until a golden brown. Add to 
coarsely chopped meat and season with 
salt and pepper. Line a greased dish 
with mashed potatoes and fill up with 
the meat, over which pour sufficient 
stock to moisten. Cover with a layer 
of mashed potatoes, burnish over with 
beaten egg yolk, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven for half an hour. 





STRAWBERRY SHORT CAKE 

2 cups flour 

1-2 teaspoon salt 

5 tablespoons butter 

sweet milk enough to make a soft 

dough. 

3 teaspoons baking powder 

1 tablespoon sugar 

1 egg 

Toss on a floured marble or pastry- 
board and shape round, and about one 
inch thick. Place in a buttered pan 
and bake in the oven, very hot. Split 
while hot and spread with butter. Cov- 
er thickly with strawberries, sprinkle 
well with powdered sugar and dot over 
with whipped cream. Put on the top 
layer, cover with berries, and garnish 
with whipped cream through a pastry 
tube. 


DATE BRAN MUFFINS 
cups bran 
cup flour 
teaspoons baking-powder 
teaspoon salt 
tablespoon sugar 
1-2 cups milk 

1 egg 

1-2 cup dates 

Sift flour, baking-powder, salt and 
sugar. Mix with bran into which beat- 
en egg has been stirred. Add the milk, 
beat thoroughly. Add the dates, cut 
into small pieces. Bake in moderate 
oven. 


See CO DO 


PRUNE COMPOTE 

1-2 lb. prunes 

1 cupful sugar 

juice of 1 lemon 

2 cupfuls water 

whipped cream 

nut meats 

Select large prunes and remove the 

stones. Place in a deep baking dish 
with sugar, lemon juice, and water. 
Bake until soft. When cold heap them 
in sherbert glasses and serve with 
whipped cream and nuts. 


SALMON AU GRATIN 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

Cheese 

2 cupfuls of milk 

4 can of salmon. 

Bread crumbs 

Make a sauce of butter, flour and 
milk. When boiling, smooth and thick 
like cream, put in half a can of salmon 
broken in small pieces. Turn this into 
small fireproof glass casseroles, cover 
the top with bread crumbs and grated 
cheese, and bake until brown on top. 
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be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibtlity for the ideas set forth. 


Georgia Heads the List. 
New York, Feb. 20th, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

I came from Georgia three weeks 
ago. I’m never going back there. 
Why? Because I consider it a disgrace 
to live there. Last year there were 
21 lynchings in Georgia. In nearly ev- 
ery case the victims were charged with 
minor offences, few were charged with 
anything serious. There were 82 
lynchings in the United States and 
Georgia, whose people form but a 
small per cent of the population of our 
country, holds the record of having 
25 per cent of the lynchings. 

Most of Georgia’s white population is 
a bloodthirsty lot. A white skin is a 
protection to you in the South—a col- 
ored man hasn’t much chance where 
I came from, but sometimes I feel i 
is an awful disgrace to be a white man. 

J. M. G. 
Some Forms of Peonage. 
Atlanta, Ga., March 2nd, 1920. 
Half-Century Co., 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

Of course you know there’s no use 
in a Libranian attempting to dispute a 
white man in the South, if he did he 
would simply be lynched. These crack- 
ers down here take advantage of this 
one-sided justice in a most cruel and 
inhuman way. They visit the courts 
and lay for Libranians that are fined 
for various misdemeanors. They prom- 
ise the victim that they will pay the 
amount of his fine if he (or she) wi!’ 
sign a contract to work out the amount 
of the fine at a liberal wage. Liberty 
is sweet to the black man, so of course 
he willingly signs his name to the con- 
tract to do the amount of work neces- 
sary to repay the fine rather than go 
to jail. 

The white man then forces the Lib- 
ranian to work two or three years to 
repay a small fine. In the meantime 
the black man boards with his would- 
be benefactor and pays him an exorbi- 
tant price for it. If he promised to 
pay the Libranian say $12 a week he 
will probably change the contract to 


.$2 a week and if the black man runs 


away he is promptly arrested for 
jumping his board bill and forced to 
come back and work out the amount 
of the bill against him at the lower 
wage, which is just as impossible as 
trying to fill a sieve with water. 

It seems pretty hard to believe that 
such conditions exist in these enlight- 
ened times, but it is neverthtless true. 

A Reader. 





An Unscdupulous Concern. 
Paris, Tenn., March Ist, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago, III. 
Dear Sirs: 

I saw a letter in these columns re- 
cently that reminded me of a bitter 
experience of my own. Two years ago 
I visited a certain white manufactur- 
ing plant where face powder and other 


THE PEOPLE'S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 
the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
800 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
' of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 
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Latest “Hits” 
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ments where the other cosmetics are 
made. 


There were great bins of a lumpy, 
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white substance in one corner of the RECORDS 

room and several barrels of a heavy Bye-Low (Campbell and Patches—Fox-Trot. 

mineral of some kind near the bins. Burr). Sweet and Low—Waltz. 
There wer e also two barrels of a light- I'll Always Be Waiting for A2814 0. 85¢ 
er material which my guide told me You (Charles Harrison). 9 ~ 
was rice powder. I asked him what DS ok Foes tae 5c My Baby’s  Arms—Fox 


the other materials were. “Oh, that 
would be telling,” he said, “but I'll tell 
you this much, that stuff in the bins 
is the most important article we use 
in making powder. Without it we 
couldn’t make it at all.” 

I felt the stuff in the bins and it 
stuck tight to my fingers. I tried to 
wipe it off and found it impossible to 
remove it entirely without soap and 
water. The man asked me if I used 
their powder and I replied in the nega- 
tive. “I use Powder,” I said, “I 
have used it for years.” “But it can’t 
be very good, your face is shining now. 
Our powder sticks on until it is washed 
off.” I told him I liked Powder 
because it matched my complexion per- 
fectly and always looked smooth. He 
brought me a sample box of a light 
brown powder and told me to try it. 
I did so and it did stay on well. Next 
day I put some powder on my face 
before breakfast and did not wash my 
face all day to see if it really would 
stay on as he said. It did. There 
were traces of the powder on my face 
at supper time. Delighted I purchased 
a large box. Within a week my face 
became sore and in two weeks time it 
was covered with unsightly pimples 
and blackheads. I wrote to the firm 
and told them that there surely must 
have been something injurious in that 
powder. They assured me that such 
things frequently occurred when 
changing from one powder to another. 
They said that the powder contained 
properties that would draw all the im- 


Trot from Follies of 1919. 
Peggy—Fox-Trot. On the Streets of Cairo— 
Tell Me Why—Fox-Trot. One-Step. 
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Send in your name and address and we will keep you posted on 
the late “hits.” 















Griffin Music Company 


3637 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 


Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 
and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
placed before the public. 


The features of this apron are: 


First—A one-piece garment that will 
fit man or woman. 


Second—It can be washed by hand. 





















ta Tete pee 
purities out of the skin and that after Third—It will not crack or peel if ARE 
all the impurities had come to the directions are followed. (ee 
aurfoce the chin would heel up and be Fourth—It has all the appearances ett 
smoother and prettier than before. 4 1 d PSRs Es earattts 
They also advised me to use their soap of a gingham or percale apron an — betes 
and cleansing cream to hasten the heal- all the protective features of a = & ; BSE 
ing process waterproof apron. a 


Frantic over the condition of my 
skin, I foolishly purchased some soap 
and some cleansing cream, believing 
that my face would soon clear up and 
be all right. But it didn’t clear up 
and in a short while after that I began 
to suffer with neuralgia and sick head- 
aches. I visited a physician and he 
examined me thoroughly. He said my 
skin seemed to have been poisoned in 
some way. He told me to keep powder 
off my face for a few days and also 
told me to bring him a sample of the 
powder I used for examination. I did 
as he told me but I couldn’t see how 
powder could cause all that trouble. 

Examination by an expert chemist 
showed that the powder I had been 
using contained, aside from some dead- 

(Turn to page 18) 


Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 A 
AGENTS WANTED 


Chicago Waist & Garment Co. 


5209 State Street Chicago 





ARE YOU IN NEED OF MONEY? 


White us today and we will tell you how to double 
your income in your sparetime. Don’t hesitate. Every 
minute of delay means a loss of money to you. * 

THE HALF-CENTURY COMPANY Dept. A.1. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Picking a Presidential Candidate 


(Continued from page 3) 


We have secret friends—they 
are willing to help us, but would 
prefer to do so without undue 
publicity. 

A SECRET enemy of the race 

who received such a ques- 
tionnaire would in all probabil- 
ity pose as a friend, at least un- 
til after election and stuff us 
full as a rag doll with prom- 
ises he had no intention of keep- 
ing. He would want to pull the 
black votes, especially in the 
North, and wouldn’t hesitate to 
promise them Heaven with a 
diamond fence around it before 
election and give them a double 
dose of Hades after he got the 
chair. 


There are many aspirants 
who will bear both criticism and 
praise but of the two most 
prominent, one is a man who 
though vested with power to do 
so has never lifted a finger to 
stop the frequent outbreak of 
riots between the races, not 
even when pitched battles raged 
in the streets. nor has he ever 
made any attempt to stop the 
constant bombing of Colored 
people’s homes. Were there no 
other charges against him, these 
two alone would be quite enough 
to make him anything but desir- 
able for the office he is striving 
for. 

At this critical period in the 
country’s history we need a firm 
hand, a clear brain and keen 
foresight to steer the ship of 
state into calm waters. 

One of the prospective candi- 


A REVELATION 


you to subscribe for that. We all read 
it. It tells you all the facts and omits 
all the scandal,” said Mrs. Jones. “You 
will like it, I know, and it’s only $1.50 
a year.” 


’ 


“Here's my copy,’ said the hostess, 
handing the magazine to Mrs. Ed- 
wards. “Look it over, and see if it 
isn’t different from any colored period- 
ical on the market.” 

As the other members resumed their 
gay chatter, Mrs. Edwards slowly turn- 
ed the pages of the Half-Century. 


dates is a military man, whose 
long experience in the army in 
handling men who had to be 
governed should help him to 
deal justly with all kinds of peo- 
ple; like most army men _ he 
would probably be firm to the 
point of stubbornness. Such a 
man could not be easily swayed 
and would have an utter disre- 
gard for public opinion, and deal 
with all classes alike. Such a 
man might prove to be the 
Moses who would lead the Ne- 
groes out of the wilderness of 
oppression, hatred, injustice and 
despair into the Utopia of full 
citizenship with all its blessings, 
but we should not sit with folded 
hands waiting for the return of 
a scrap of paper to decide what 
man to vote for. The question- 
naire, as stated before. might 
cause him so much embarrass- 
ment that he might never re- 
turn it,—at least a search of 
the man’s past record would 
probably prove to be more satis- 
factory to all parties concerned. 





OUR JUNE ISSUE WILL 
BE THE BEAUTY NUM- 
BER IN WHICH WE WILL 
PRINT THE PICTURES OF 
ALL THE PRETTY GIRLS 
SENT US BEFORE APRIL 
25th. 


POST CARDS OR UN- 
MOUNTED PICTURES 
ARE PREFERABLE. WE 
CANNOT PROMISE TO RE- 
TURN PICTURES. 





(Continued from page 3) 


“What do you think of it?” asked 
Mrs. Jones when she closed the book. 





AIDA HAIR POMADE 


CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


A perfect 
Hair Dress- 
ing, espec- 
ially pre- 
pared for 
usage with 
the irons. 
Gives the 
hair a nat- 
ural soft 
and silken 


lustre. Keeps the hair 
in the desired position 
in the warmest weath- 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


DEPT. H. C. 





HIGH-BROWN SOAP 








today and 

anal you will say: 

" “It is just 
uv AID A" POMAD what I 


J Any 
‘ hie, NOT To Be 


As much care should be exercised in the selec- 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 






































(Aida Overton Walker) 


er. If you 
are not one 
of its users, 
buy a can 


San te hee Ls 


need.” Aida 
Pomade is 


alsoused as 


a daily Hair Dressing, 
making rough hair soft 
and pliable. 
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Soc Suewc oa 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHICAGO. ILL. 


“I didn’t know there was such a 
splendid colored magazine on the mar- 
ket. I’m going to subscribe for it,” 
replied the club’s newest member. 

Are you like Mrs. Edwards, reading 
only the white newspapers that are too 
biased to print the real truth about the 
black people of this country? If so, 
and you really want to learn the truth, 


send in your subscription to the Half- | 


Century today. 
l5e a copy. 


Price $1.50 a year. 


An Unscrupulous Concern ( Continued from page 17) 


ly drugs and more deadly minerals, a 
very small per cent of rice powder. 
Then I understood why my face had 
become so unsightly and why I had 
suffered from neuralgia. 

I had used the ——— Powder, which, 
by the way, is made by members of 
my own race, and in all the time I used 
it my skin remained clear and smooth. 
After several months’ treatment, and 


the expenditure of a smafi fortune for 
medicines and medical treatment, my 
skin became clear and I am now well. 
But if I live a hundred years I will 
never put any powder on my face that 
is made by white people. I feel confi- 
dent that no _ colored person would 
knowingly make a_ preparation that 
would injure our women’s skin. 
Mrs. Mary Vaughan. 



















tion and use of a good toilet soap as with one’s 
food, 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap- 
making—it is daintily scented and is fragrance 
you will find delightful and pleasing. 

Put up in a handsome Brown and Gold package. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


Dept. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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